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| voting, and conferred suffrage on poor men. Therefore, 


Che TWoman's Journal, 


—AND— | frage to their own wives and daughters. The Republi- 

TH E WOMAN’S ADVOC ATE cans, under Grant, have just abolished the political dis- 

’ ; a= 

CONSOLIDATED AUGUST 13, 1370, | tinetions of race, and established manhood suffrage 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday, in Boston and | therefore they are bound in consistency to abolish po- 

Cuicae?, devoted to the interests of Woman, to her educational, | jjtieal distinctions of sex. We have never gone to the 
industr a’, legal aud political Equality, and especially to her right : < p 

of Suifrage. | State Conventions of either one of these parties with an 

MARY A. LIVERMORE, Eprror. appeal for Woman Suffrage. Let us try to use the po- 

Jouia Warp Hows, Lucy sroxu, Henny B. BLACKWELL, | litical machinery already in existence before undertak- 


aud T. W. Hiaainaon, Associate Editors. r 
A.J. BOYER, GeneRnaL WxsTeRN AGENT. Post Office Ad- | lug to construct anew. 
43, Dayton, Ohio. : s . P 
a Snicage Address, care of Gro. SHerwoop, 106 Madison St. Accordingly, a State Central Committee was appointed 

St. Louis Address, Uflice of “Die Newe Welt,” 211 Market 8t. | to question every candidate upon every State ticket in 

TERMS—$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy, 6 cts. | the field whether he will work for Woman Suffrage— 

ee aoe as, eae Eas Sr, t ~— oue year, | also to memorialize the Republican and Democratic 

Ay) ud an extra copy to getter-up of club. = 2 ~ 
ig copies sent on ft = of two-cent atamp for postage. | Conventions, asking them both to make Woman Suf- 

For sale and subscriptions received by Tue New ENGLAND : 

News Co., 41 Court thoes, Boston, and Tux AMERICAN News | frage a part of their platform. 
Co., 119 Nassau street, New York. Before this article reaches our readers, the result of 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight lines, first | Our appeal to the Republican Convention will be known. 
insertion, $1.59; subsequeut insertion, 75 cents. Business notices | Next week the result of our application to the Demo- 
40 cents per iine. The price for advertising is uniform and in- : : 
flexible. — | cratic Convention will be ascertained. On the 18th of 

y 0 q > Pi ae 7 } 
Pan pt ay eee Se Sey er eemates eam, Ons October, the Woman Suffrage State Central Committee 
, tentions tir the J 4 all letters | will meet in Boston, with all the facts before them, in- 
communications for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and all le’ | “ : z 
olition to its editorial management, must be addressed tu Many structed to publish the replies of the candidates in the 
A. Livermone, Editor. } % > he gui * 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the business de- WoMAn’s JOURNAL, for the guidance of our friends, and 
partinent of the paper, must be addressed to Hexny B. BLack- | authorized to make separate nominations if necessary. 
Seah Sas Cae, Se We congratulate our friends upon this wise, consist- 
ent and well considered action. Success to the Woman 


Suffrage party of Massachusetts! H. B. B. 














A BAZAR MEETING. 


There will be an adjourned meeting of the Woman 


Suffrage Bazar Association, at the Meionaon, next Mon- THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
day, Oct 10, at 2 o'clock P.M. All interested in the CONVENTION, 


In answer to acall for a Mass Convention, to be held 
at Tremont Temple, on Thursday, the 29th of Septem- 
eal coed ber, to consider the duties of the Massachusetts Woman 
THI ’ Suffrage Association in the coming political campaign, 

. wase's pAPER. large and interested audiences assembied all through the 
We have delayed the issue of the WomAn’s Journat | day. The evening session was crowded. 
this week, that we might give our readers the report of Mrs. Julia Ward Tey ery: to — 
“ahs, 4 R at ten A. M., and Mr. F, B. Sanborn, of the Springfie 
so much of the proceedings of the Massachusetts Re-| Republican, moved and put the motion himself, that 
publican Convention as relate to the cause of Woman = Howe ~~) a ay | A tang hea 
. , bo wnat P t was voted unanimously, an rs. Howe called upon 
Suffrage. They will find in this week’s paper a full report, - , ’ ii 
av. } : st chure 
not only of that Convention, but of the Massachusetts Rev. Miss Chapin. pastor of the Universalist ¢ h 


: in Iowa City, to offer prayer. 
Woman Suffrage Convention of September 29. MRS. HOWE 


Our report of this latter meeting we have largely com- | then addressed the convention as follows :— 

iled fi ; the Advertiser and Post of this city, both of | Ladies and Gentlemen :—When I was told to call this 
— er Stig: meeting to order, [could not but reflect that it was a 
which gave full accounts of the Convention, the latter | ,ow order nut only to which I call it, but to which it 
reporting it very fully and ably through Miss Joy, whose calle the sockety of whieh it forms, ; hope, & representa 

on i , ‘killful ¢ — ic. wher » wo- | tive feature. And I cannot open what shall be said here 
“ hy — — ne EE Se ae to-day without saying how auspicious this place is. Good 
man’s cause is concerned. and earnest records and recollections are connected with 
— it. The reformer is more familiar to these walls than 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY OF MASSACHUSETTS. the mountebank, and the memories of the good things 


said, and done, and — — here, — = ? 
: : interrupt the apostolic succession of good works. 

The friends of Woman Suirage, — and women of friend the is nas with us to-day, one of the many whom 
Massachusetts, met in Mass Convention last week at | we regret, writes,“I don’t know that { think much of your 
Tremont Temple, in Boston—to consider their political convention.” If Ieould have seen him, I should have 
duties in the coming campaign. In numbers and enthus- | said, “Wait till you see how it shall turn out. . A 
‘ eae ‘cay 4 ld desire. During the | ¥8¢ man of Greece said: “Call no man happy till he is 
iasm, the meeting was all we cou ; 5 dead.” So you must call no convention little till it has 
day the women were largely in the majority. In the | pejittled itself, which I hope we are not'to do. I might 
evening the sexes were equally represented. as vee oe at once that we are ho here bs gn — 

' i > adi i and difficulties on many unresolved questions, an 
_  sengnere A woe coneatingy aatenies = one sure that all of us are hese much A 9 to dictate to you 
resolutions published in another column were adopted upon these questions than to ask you to consider them 
unanimously. They mark an era in the movement, so | with us, because this is eminently a meeting for consul- 
far as Massachusetts is concerned. For they pledge the tation and deliberation. We are not met here to deliv- 


nas ‘ fi 

friends of Woman Suffrage hereafter to concerted politi- by the proms ond Ppt ge og > — 
eal action, and fairly launch the Enfranchisement of Wo- | fore inyjte the most free contribution to all that shall 
man upon the ocean of political activity. Hereafter, we | here b@thought of and considered. And while we have 
shall be a distinct and powerful element in the comnbina- pone = ee eee = pene the 
‘ : ‘ ” ee S enuo - ’ 
tions which will control the future elections of the Com- | 1. have been very sauch cautioned as to what we cheuld 
monwealth. do there. Our friends tell us,“Well, you women may 
This is as it should be. It belittles an issue so mo-| talk. We - glad to hear you , — - a. alan ae 

; , isgrac to us as to hear yon women talk—you sta ngs 
2 ponds ar, sgraces : ) ; : 

pepe vaenlge ane shemnrreypi = ngemen & on io beautifully. You have a great deal of imagination and 
a reform so fundamental to give minor questions the sympathy, andso on. We liketo hear you talk. It is 
precedence. If the friends of Woman Suffrage are true | as good as preaching or a play. Butdon’t do anything. 
to themselves, they will henceforth vote as a unit for the a very — pai ee carry = pry | a 
haan ; cal issues. ut we have a great dread o 4 

men and the parties who will work for the cause, and for ing when nodoing comes after it, And I think that 
no other. that was a very legitimate fear of St. Paul's, that if he 
The Convention was equally admirable for what it | preached too ry to others, . did = practice or 

i at i : . Those who assert that | self, he might be a castaway. That wholesome and sal- 
did, and what it votaned ” = fi 4 in it utary dread is upon us, and it is one of the motives that 
women are the creatures of nape se may find in its bring us to the convention to-day, where we may say, 
proceedings a most pointed evidence to the contrary. | “Men, brethren and sisters, what shall we do?” Our 
Notwithstanding the profound reverence and love which — say, ees | — Png Ryan —_ — 

be ; nid , >Hilli , | here; you are placed very high, where nothing ca: 

every friend of woman feels for W endell i hillips, the oem, ae you cannot touch anything; stay, do not come 
Convention refused to make any nomination until af | down here with us.” This reminds me now of an an- 
ter the adjournment of the Republican and Democratic | tique but very homely anecdote of a certain Captain 
Conventions Crockett, who grinned a long time at a coon in a tree, 
The si a briefly as follows: and finally the coon said to him, “You need not trouble 

e situation was brielly as lohows: yourself; I will come down.” Now we may have un- 

The Prohibitionists had refused to incorporate Wo- | derstood this smile of our friends—we certainly shall 
man Suffrage in their platform. The Labor Reform- — pate Ayrensne-sA ~ » to - a = ae 
ers had refused to introduce it into theirs, Both had | ™"ds me of something higher In art than the story 0 
: ; i Captain Crockett—of a certain marble statue in Giovan- 
hominated Wendell Prillips for Governor. Many of the ni, which was ironically greeted, and finally, to the as- 
Prohibitionists are bitter!y opposed to Labor Reform. | tonishment of everybody, the statue not only bows in 
Many of the Labor Reformers are bitterly opposed to ——, — _—s — oe — > ose? 

ses ; yr and enters the reveller’s banque wi ne signs 
Prohibition—upon Woman Suffrage both are divided. fate. I know many a place where that marble institu- 
Their only bond of agreement is regard and esteem for | tion of justice would be most unwelcome and terrible, 
J 

Wendell Phillips, their common leader. but most salutary yy conclusive. a ae _ 
It was proposed to the Woman Suffrage party to fol- | that a companion of Agassiz, who had made many Al- 

; ata MW ;). | pine excursions with him, told me that once, at a most 

low the example of the others and nominate Mr. Phil- | Qiiical and dangerous period, when they were going 
lips for Governor. over a dangerous chasm, when the greatest coolness and 
But the majority of the leaders and friends of Woman | care was required, he, said to Agassiz, “Sup ose Our 
Suffrage said no! Our cause is too precious to be hasti- sadeune Gisauieks ones Pane ee Bs 3 aah bana 

S63 H 2 " . ’ — 

ly entrusted to any po'itical experiment. The great ly did; for the thought of that deep sympathy and con- 
body of Massa-husetts voters are already enlisted in two | cern of their mothers’ hearts for the moment overpow- 
parties, neither of whom has yet announced its plat- vat ene rte | bey i. yg Janes wer hard 
form. When! ate ; salutary thought, to be often introduced. ink it is 
Wren Bots ‘these parties are logically codisnltéed to time for men to think that their mothers do see that 
oman Suffrage by their antecedents. The Democrats, | walis and blinds do not hide the tenor of their lives, that 
under Jefferson, broke down property qualifications for! we know what they do and are, and often know it to 














ent, punctually, at the hour appointed. 
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| in principle they may with equal propriety extend suf- | 





our very great regret. It seems to me that there is a 
reciprocity of offices that is not very good. When our 
sous are little, we put them to sleep and soothe them 
with a lullaby, but when they are grown up they have a 
lullaby for the mothers. They say, “Rest contented; we 
are grown up, and do not need your care.” But, by-and- 
by, the mothers find that things do not grow better, and 
that many sad discords and signs of trouble come into 
the world, and finally they wake up to find that the lul- 
laby is a sad, sad sound, and can soothe no longer. 
There is one respect in which I hope we women may 
do something to fill out the measure of human work, 
When gvod and great designs have been sketched out, L 
hope that we may be strenuous to fill them up‘with the 
patient detail of piece work. Considering the good that 
men imagine, the good that they do seems to me small. 
They write words of great wisdom and hide them away. 
They find out what should be done, but do not say what 
shall be done. Between the ideal world in writing and 
the real world in action a great gulf exists, not fixed but 
resent. ‘The corporation work which I notice so large- 
y about is not caleulated to fill it up. There is at pres- 
ent in New York a man named Professor Lieber. author 
of various learned works on political ethics, containing 
wisdom enough to reform the whole State of New York. 
This work was published some forty years ago. It is 
rarely read. Now Professor Lieber has resided ten years 
in New York. The city is as wicked as ever. He is 
content to live an easy life, receive his salary to instruct 
his class, and to shrug his broad German shoulders at 
the Woods, Hoffmans, and all the enormities of what I 
suppose we may call Fiskopolis. Now, what we women 
may be good for should be the very opposite of th's. 
We should take the conclusions of wisdom, and carry 
them about with such love and royal trust, and not re- 
main sterile, like mildewed wheat, but ripen and multi- 
ly with fiery germination. And [ would say that the 
thristian religion itself could never have grown into the 
Christian church without the mediation of woman. 
With doctrines and councils only it would have remained 
abstract and sterile. But before Christ had died, the wo- 
men had caught the sweet contagion of the new hope, 
the new zeal. They became fellow-workers, fellow-mar- 
tyrs. Christianity could not do its work without holy 
and devout women. It even placed a woman in heaven 
to inspire and kindle the affections of men and of women. 
Nor can a Christian government do without women. 


-Mercy and truth, righteousness and peace, must meet 


in blessed and fruitful conjunction. Law and gospel 
remain abstract and unfruitful while the sy:npathetic 
power of women is kept as far as possible from their 
ministrations. It is true, in the name of Christ, that 
we women are met together unskilled and uninstructed 
in the science of politics. But politics is a secondary 
right, not a primary science. No shackles of education 
nor electoral disability can bind us as tothe eternal prin- 
ciples of right. In truth we stand, to the truth we ap- 
peal. Men and brothers, do us right. We do not say, 
make us citizens; we are citizens. But we say, take 
away the legal fiction which denies our citizenship. Re- 
move this crying injustice, though prejudice have made 
it dear to you as your right eye, accustomed as your 
right hand. Remove it, and you will see that the whole 
body will be healed, 
ORGANIZATION. 

The Convention was next organized by the nomina- 
tion and confirmation, by vote, of the following list of 
officers :— 

President—Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-Presidents—Samuel E. Sewall, Abby Kelley Fos- 
ter, Mary E. Sargent, James Freeman Clarke, Lydia 
Maria Child, Frank B. Sanborn. 

Secretaries—Charles K Whipple, Sarah L. Joy. 

COMMITTEES, 

The following committee were then appointed by the 
President: Commitee on Resolutions —Mary A. Liver- 
more, Chairmau ; H. B. Blackwell, Margaret Campbell, 
Gordon M. Fiske, Sarah E. Wilkins. Commitiee on 
Finance—E. D. Draper, Chairman; Lilly Chase, Carrie 
P. Lacoste, Margaret Campbell, Sarat: Nowell, Mary C. 
Paddock, Mrs. Caroline R. Putnam, Susie Vogl. 

The Committee on Resolutions retired to the ante- 
room to prepare their report, and 

LUCY STONE 

was called on for a speech. She said that she could 
not ne? contrasting this meeting with one held in a 
little side room off the Meionaon, twenty years ago, to 
see if they could do anything fur woman's rights. Al- 
most a generation has lived and died since then, and 
now we are met to help secure for women what has 
been so long and earnestly argued for negrves. Every 
speech made for them was a sermon for woman. Ever 
since that little convention, whose members numbered 
less than ten, the work for women had been going on. 
They had shown the law-makers how hideous their laws 
were until they had modified and changed them, and 
the time was not far distant when women would become 
law-makers themselves. She enumerated the list of in- 
capables among whom women were classed—telons, id- 
iots, children and traitors. The question was, whether 
a new political party be formed now, or be left for some 
time m the future. This is not a Republican govern- 
ment; the Declaration of Independence says that “gov- 
ernment derives ae power from the consent of the 

ovemed.” One half are mere subjects, while the other 

alf are absolute sovereigns. God, justice and 10,000 
people were on the women’s side. Yearsago, when the 
Republican party wanted Mr. Phillips to modify his talk 
in order to promote harmony and aid them in carrying 
the Wilmot proviso:—‘Let discord reign forever, but let 
negroes have their rights.” So now, let discord reign 
forever, but let woman have her rights. 

REV. J. T. SARGENT 

followed her in a few words, merely to occupy the time 
till the Committee on Resolutions returned. In other 
matters of government, he said, women are allowed to 
express opinions—why not in political government? If 
you are satisfied with her decisions on those questions, 
why aot on others? Ability to judge seems to be the 
basis of the right to franchise; are not womeri capable 
of exercising judgment ? does any one deny that intellect ? 
We have only to look at the intelligent women around 
us for an answer to that. 

The Committee on Resolutions here came in with 
their report, and Mrs. Livermore presented the fullow- 
ing 

RESOLUTIONS, 

Whereas, the establishment of Political Justice upon 
the basis of equal rights for all men and women is more 
important than any considerations of party expediency, 
therefore— 

Resolved, That the friends of Woman Suffrage 
should no longer support any candidate for State or lo- 
cal office who is not in favor of the enfranchisement of 
woman, and, in case no such candidate is put in nomina- 


tion, that they should nominate and support indepen- ; 


nent candidates of their own. 





And whereas the platforms of the Prohibition and La- 
bor Reform parties are buth silent on the question of 
Woman Suffrage, anil whereas the conventions of the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties are about to meet for 
the declaration of principles and the nomination of can- 
didates, therefore— 

Resolved, That the proper committee be instructed to 
prepare and forward memorials on behalf of this Con- 
vention to the Conventions of the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties, with copies of these resolutions attached, 
respectfully requesting of each the adoption of Woman 
Suffrage as a part of their platforms; also, that said com- 
mittee are instructed to question every candidate upon 
the State ticket of every party in the field whether he 
will work for the establishment of Woman Suffrage, 
and to publish his reply in the Woman's JouRNAL; 
also, that this committee shall meet in Boston on the 
18th day of October next, after adjournment of the Re- 
publican and Democratic Conventions, to make nomi- 
nations for a State ticket, if necessary. 

Resolved, That all men and women who are in favor 
of Woman Suffrage are requested to meet in their re- 
spective Representative and Senatorial districts, and to 
take such steps as will insure the election of a Repre- 
sentative pledged to work and vote fur Womian Suffrage 
in the Legislature next winter. 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this Convention are 
due to Hon. Henry Wilson. Senator of Massachusetts, 
for having introduced a bill mto the Congress of the 
United States for the extension of suffrage to women in 
the District of Columbia and in the Territories, and we 
respectfully request him to renew the proposition in 
Congress next winter. 

And whereas the Hon. Charles Sumner, Senator 
of Massachusetts, has declared that distinctions in 
suffrage founded on insurmountable qualifications are 
in violation of Republican principles, and whereas Sex is 
a qualification as insurmountable as Color: therefore— 

Resolved, That consistency to his own principles de- 
mands from the Hon. Charles Sumner, next winter, the 
submission of a sixteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, prohibiting political distinctions on ac- 
count of sex. 

Resolved, That a Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee be appointed by the Chair, consisting of one 
member from each county and six members at large, to 
carry out the objects of the Convention. 

These resolutions were adopted; and the Chairman 
appointed the following committee :—Suffolk County, 
Mary E. Sargent; Essex, Rev. G. H. Vibbert; Middle- 
sex, Mary A. Livermore; Worcester, Stephen Foster; 
Hampden, W. G. Gordon; Hampshire, Seth Hunt; 
‘Norfolk, James Freeman Clarke; Plymouth, Mrs. Zel- 
pha Spoouer. Bristol, Barnstable, Dukes and Berkshire 
to be chosen. At large—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Jacob 
Manning, D.D., Henry B:ackwell, Lucy Stone, Margaret 
Campbell and Rev. Jesse H. Jones. 

After the acceptance of the resolutions, it was voted 
that they should be taken up separately, for considera- 
tion, and the first resolution was re-read. 

MR. HENRY B. BLACKWELL 
spoke in its favor. He declared that no republican 
form of government existed. In our own government 
the majority had no more power to express an opinion 
than the woman who worked ona sugar plantation. 
They were mere chattel slaves—men enslave them by 
their laws. ‘They have resisted, they do resist. What 
are new parties going to do? Talk of Prohibition; 
you'll never have temperance until women have a right 
to express what they think about it. Labor Retornr? 
Women are at the bottom of the movement, and largaly 
interested in it, more largely than men. The very first 
step in political reform is the enfranchisement of women. 
Democrats and Republicans say, wait. But we will not 
wait. Men and women organize at once—say, we'll 
wait no longer. We'll help the party that will be true 
to us. There are 10,000 men ready to do this. The Re- 
publican party, with their 70,000 majority, are strong 
enough to do right. Will they? Massachusetts, you 
claim to be the leading State; take the lead in this. 
Be true to the watchword of the Revolution, We have 
two alternatives: one, to help the party which shall 
help us; the other, to form a party of, our own. 
MR. A. BRONSON ALCOTT 
believed that the woman movement was calculated 
to give woman a higher sphere. Not till women were 
represented in our fourfold institution—the family, the 
state, the university, the church —could the republic be 
said to be truly liberalized and the idea of free institu- 
tions carried out. He thought Mr. Wendell Phillips rep- 
resented more interests than any other man, and so was 
best fitted to represent the woman’s cause. He came 
there prepared to see the nomination of Mr. Phillips, 
and he wanted the women to have the credit of making 
it. He hoped they would go to work for him and elect 
him to the Governorship, some future year, if not this 
autumn. Mr. Alcott also suggested that the time might 
come when he would go to the Senate, and perhaps be 
made President—at least go into the Cabinet. 
MRS. MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., 
said that. in arguing the question of suffrage with a, 
geutleman once, he said, it women had a right to the 
ballot we should have no power, as majorities rule, and 
you are the majority. In this cause, majorities did mot 
rule. She wanted suffrage because it would open the 
colleges to women, and give them better chances of edn- 
cation, Besides, no one, till enfranchised, could have 
fair treatment. Such was the selfishness of human na- 
ture. Those in power legislated for themselves first, 
others afterwards. It was time the injustice. was re- 
moved, 
MRS. HOWE 


said there seemed to bea sort of illusion in regard to 
colleges. They result in au artificial education. The 
first thing a Freshman learns, and the last a Sophomdre 
unlearns, is the incapacity of women. When women 
are admitted, it will be a good thing for, the gollegs.00 
well as women, or it will prove a case of the blind - 
ing the near-sighted. 
STEPHEN 8, FOSTER 
wasn’t ready to.act on the resolution. It ought not 
to be disposed of hurriedly. A great deal depended on 
this meeting. If the right course was taken, the party 
might succeed; if not, it would surely languish, as it had 
been languishing of late years. What had any party 
done for them, what would they: do, but promise and 
never keep their promises? They are too indifferent to 
anything but their own advancement to think of us. 
Women woul! do better than they did. “Don’t you 
believe my wite coukl steez the ship of. state better than 
ou did? Don’t you believe she’d have kept her off the 
reakers, you male aristocrats? I won’t with 
ou. To e a self-evident fact is to admit there may 
doubt. If you say my hands are not mine, I gay 
you're a self-evident thief; if you keep on saying so, I 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 316.] 
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THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMAN. 


WIFE. 


In this investigation the status of woman, as mar- 
ried or widowed, is alone to be considered. The con- 
dition of the unmarried female, under the law, does 
not differ from that of the male, whether married or 
single. 

It seems strange that marriage should thus create 
the disability which the law presumes to exist in the 
case of every married woman. A mere ceremony, a few 
words said over, and, perhaps, repeated by the pair, 
a moment’s space, and lo! what achange! A moment 
before, and the woman could do any legal act which 
any one could perform. But that moment passed, once 
married, and she seems placed under a ban; all her pow- 
ers of mind destroyed and herself disabled—so long as 
this new connection lasts—from the performance of any 
legal act. It is not because she has lost mental activity, 
or any capacity of judgment, nor because she has be- 
come lunatic or insane, but simply because she has mar- 
ried. It is not supposed that marriage changes any of 
her capabilities of choosing, judging or directing, or that 
it works any diminution of her intelligence. On the 
contrary, in her new connection it is presumed and 
desired that her mental powers shall be increased, her 
perceptive qualities sharpened, and all her intelligence 
aroused to enable her properly to perform her new du- 
ties and meet the high responsibilities of her new rela- 
tion. 

To specify more directly: the different relations of 
woman which are affected, materially, by the law, are 
those which meet her as wife, mother and widow. 

The legal position in which the relation of wife places 
woman is now to be considered. By marriage the hus- 
band and wife become one person, or rather the woman 
ceases to exist as an individual, and is recognized only 
as a wife; to which character, for certain very limited 
purposes, the law attaches some necessary qualifications. 

These qualifications, however, exist only of necessity. 
It would seem as ifthe law were niggard, and really be- 
grudged even these few limitations, permitting them to 
continue for purposes and relative situations which 
could not be destroyed, except by taking away the life 
of the woman. This seems to state the case in strong 
terms. But a further investigation will show the truth 
of the statement. 

Let the proposition be stated again, and in other words, 
so there can be no mistake. When a woman marries 
she ceases to have a separate legal: existence, except 
for purposes connected with the well-being of society, 
the preservation of peace and order, and which only ex- 
ist because she is alive. She loses her identity. Before, 
she was known by a name and recognized by it in the 
community. Now,she has no name of her own, but 
takes that of another; she is no more Mary Jones, she 
is Mrs. Thomas Brown. Her children are not Mary 
Jones’ boys and girls, but they are Thomas Brown’s, 
and are called after him. The words of Sir William 
Blackstone, the great English commentator—whose au- 
thority every lawyer will admit—on this part of the 
subject, state the case so clearly that they are quoted: 
“By marriage, the husband and wife are one person in 
law; that is, the very being or legal existence of the 

an is suspended during the marriage, or, at least, is 
incorporated and consolidated into that of the husband, 
under whose wing, protection and cover she performs 
everything.” Here is the definition of the status of 
woman in marriage made by one of the best common 
law lawyers of England, and it speaks for itself. 

A wife cannot contract, can make no agreement what- 
ever, not even with her husband. She can convey no 
estates, real or personal, her individual deed of her own 
land is void, a bill of sale of her own horse is inopera- 
tive, and her husband can retake the animal, if sold by 
his wife, and a full and adequate compensation paid for 
it to her, whenever found, ‘Her own horse”! She has, 
can have, no horse, nor any personal property of her 
own. By marriage, she absolutely and unconditionally 
conveys all her personal estate to her husband, as much 
so as if she had executed before marriage an absolute 
deed for every article she owned. All personal property 
of every description, whether acquired before or after 
marriage, and in any manner, belongs to her husband. 
The fruit of her personal labor, the wages she earns 
from day to day, are absolutely his. If she acquires real 
estate, he can use it; it is true, he cannot sell it; but 
he can deprive her of the rents, and appropriate them 
to himself; if she secure personal estate by gift, bequest, 
purchase, or by the work of her own hands, no matter 
how, he can seize it, dispose of it, as he chooses; it is, in 
fact, his property in law. A case—an actual case—one 
out of so many sad, heart rending ones known to the 
writer—will fully exemplify. A lady of education and 
culture left akind home, where she had aloving mother 
and an affectionate father, and married. The marriage 
proved unfortunate. The husband was of a roving dis- 
position, happily, or the misery of the poor wife might 
have been made complete. He would leave his family 
for morths, or even a year, or more, at a time, return- 
ing only as his inclination prompted him or as his ne- 
cessities compelled him. During one of these absences 
the wife’s father died, and by his will bequeathed to 
his poor daughter a few thousand dollars. The legacy 
was invested in a house, the title to which, unfortunate- 

ly, was taken in the woman’s name. One child, a 
daughter, had been born to her,and now, advanced to 
womanhood, this child was her mother’s comfort and 
idol. By the mother’s and daughter’s exertions a few 
hundred dollars had been accumulated, which were used 
in furnishing the house for a livelihood, and a resort 
was had to that ever ready means of support, keeping 
boarders. To the legacy and the few hundred dollars, 
used in furniture, the loafing, drunken husband and 
father had not added one dollar from his own fund or 
by his own labor. The wife prospered in her new 
undertaking, not only supported herself and daughter, 





but was rapidly adding to her means. In her prosperi- 
ty her husband returned, took possession of house, prem- 
ises and furniture, very soon broke up the business which 
the wife, by her own unaided exertions, had commenced. 
He disposed of the furniture, using the proceeds in riot 
and dissipation, and, when no more remained, he again 
disappeared, leaving wife and daughter, not for the first 
time, with hopes blasted, with hearts broken, and means 
of support destroyed. 

This is not an exaggerated instance, nor an uncommon 
case. Hundreds similar have come to the knowledge of 
every lawyer of any considerable practice. The case 
tells the story of the status of the married woman under 
the law, more powerfully than any dry details of the 
abstract principles can possibly accomplish. In New 
Jersey, however, some remedy for such a wrong has re- 
cently been made, and an act passed, providing, in sub- 
stance, that all real and personal estate acquired by a 
married woman, in any manner, either before or after 
marriage, shall not be liable for the payment of her 
husband’s debts, nor be subject to his control or dis- 
posal, but shall be and remain her separate property, as 
though she were an unmarried woman. This legisla- 
tion has made an advance, and benefited woman mate- 
rially; but it has not gone far enough. If the wife die, 
the common law again steps in and resumes control; 
for, as the act simply permits the woman during her life 
to use her estate, or rather, as.that is the construction 
given to it by the courts, if she die, and her husband 
survive her, the personal property becomes his abso- 
lutely, and lis creditors may seize it in payment of his 
debts, or he may take it, to the exclusion of children 
and heirs. 

She cannot, even with this act to aid her, sell her prop- 
erty, except by consent of her husband. In fact, she is 
precisely in the same condition she was before its pas- 
sage, except that she can control, or use, but not sell, 
her estate during life. Of course the inducement to a 
selfish man is great to keep the property in his wife’s 
name, so that if she die first it may become his. 

But to continue. A married woman can bring no ac- 
tion for any debt or demand due to her, or for any wrong 
done to her person or her property, before or after mar- 
riage, except in her husband’s name. If she give a re- 
ceipt or execute a release in her own name alone,{to the 
defendant in such action, they would be void. But 
those of her husband would be binding, and would 
operate as a full discharge, even without her consent. 
He may refuse to bring the action. A suit commenced 
without his consent could not be sustained. So that the 
wife may have wrong after wrong, injury after injury, 
committed upon her; her character may be defamed by 
slander or libel; her body may be bruised; her property 
damaged, or even destroyed, and there is no remedy, un- 
less the husband comes to her aid. 

JOHN WHITEHEAD. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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SEVERAL DOCTORS, 


Driving rapidly along Seventh street, Cincinnati, one 
summer afternoon, a wheel suddenly collapsed, and I 
was precipitated into the street. The fall stunned me, 
and I was taken into the nearest house, which proved 
to be that of an eminent physician of whom I had of- 
ten heard. 

“There is a divinity that shapes our ends,” and the 
acquaintance thus begun was continued through many 
years. The grave face that first met mine as I emerged 
from the glamor of unconsciousness became that of a 
trusted friend, associated with anxiety and hope, with 
sorrow and loss, with the tender and touching experi- 
ences that sooner or later come to us all. Family phy- 
sician and family friend; observant, sympathetic, patient 
and wise, with a step that had grown noiseless by long 
ministration at sick-beds, a voice at once gentle and 
firm, precluding the possibility of doubt or of resis- 
tance. 

During the terrible cholera season of 1848, the good 
doctor’s tranquil and assured manner was the best dis- 
infectant. Panic subsided at his approach, and a por- 
tion of his cheerfulness and self-poise seemed to remain 
with every one he met. The death of his wife, during 
the first year of their marriage, had consigned to his 
care an infant daughter, and this charge seemed to have 
made his heart tender to all babies. He had great suc- 
cess in their treatment, and his voice was modulated 
with infinite tenderness as he gave directions for brac- 
ing up the little pilgrims, and making them strong for 
their life journey. 

Ah! what an interest was felt in that motherless lit- 
tle girl! How many matrons—with marriageable daugh- 
ters—hinted to the doctor her need of a mother’s care! 
How many spinsters, passing the handsome house on 
Seventh street, sighed to think that it was without a 
mistress! But hints and suggestions were alike una- 
vailing. The doctor had loved his wife, and was devo- 
ted to the child she had left him. He actually seemed 
to think that his care, supplemented by that of a ten- 
der grandmother, were the next best things to the love 
of the mother whom the little one had lost; and per- 
versely insisted upon applying every allusion to her 
motherless condition to a loss that was irreparable, in- 
stead of to one that might be repaired. “I quite agree 
with you, madam,” was his polite rejoinder to one of 
these friendly suggestions. “Every child needs the care 
of its mother, and as my daughter grows older, I am 
more and more sensible of her loss and of my own.” 

Sharply contrasted with this beneficent figure is a cer- 
tain Sir Oracle of the profession whom I met in a West- 
ern country village, some years later, who declared that 
people deserved to be sick, and evidently enjoyed his 
position as avenging Nemesis of broken laws. He was 
little and pompous, and seemed never to have learned 
anything, for whatever discovery or improvement in 


have known it. If a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, the condition of this country doctor was critical ; 
and if, as some writer assumes, what one knows is in 
inverse ratio to what he thinks he knows, what array 
of ciphers would have expressed his ignorance ? 

But all these were doctors of the past; where was the 
skilled physician available for the present? What if 
some member of my family should suddenly be taken 
ill? 1t would not be pleasant to be compelled to sum- 
mon a stranger. It is one of my theories that the phy- 
sician ought to know the patient in health to judge in 
the best manner of his condition in sickness. Besides, 
I had been reading Holmes, and had exalted ideas of 
professional possibilities. I think I had a vague notion 
that the family physician ought to be able to discern all 
the many-colored threads that hereditary influences 
had woven into the individual; to distinguish between 
the homogeneous and the incongruous; to call out and 
strengthen what was desirable, and to suppress or elim- 
inate all the rest; that he was to control physical con- 
ditions through the mental, or, more properly, through 
the spiritual, and keep the body in perfect condition by 
elevating and ennobling the soul. 

“Doctor,” said I to the dentist who had just put in or- 
der the ivories of one of the younger members of the 
family, “I wish I knew where to find the M. D. whose 
work would be as satisfactory as yours.” 

“Are any of your family ill?” he asked with con- 
cern. 

“No; but they probably will be some time, and I 
should like to feel that I was so far prepared for the 
event as to know some physician in whom I could place 
confidence.” 

“What sort of person do you want?” he inquired. 

“Well,” I said, “you may think me unreasonable; but 
it seems to me that only the best and noblest type of 
man is fit to be a physician. The man who is admitted 
into the family in so sacred a capacity ought to be a 
gentleman, and a man of honor, with a reverent sense 
of his responsibilities and the sacredness of his profes- 
sion. I should like a physician who would recognize 
the fact that the body is the tenement of an immortal 
soul; who, in attempting to repair the house, would not 
ignore the tenant; he must also have good health, agree- 
able manners, take cheerful views of life, and care more 
for his profession than for his fees.” 

“I think I know the very man,” said the dentist; “but 
stay, what school of medical practice do you patron- 
ize?” 

“The homeopathic.” 

“Ah, my friend is an allopathist.” 

Here was a difficulty; but, in spite of it, I felt inclined 
to see the physician that answered to my description, 
and, after all, thought I, there is not so much difference 
between the two schools as there used to be; one gives 
more medicine, the other less. 

“Never mind,” I said, “I fancy it is in medicine a good 
deal as it is in religion. The life is of more consequence 
than the creed, and the practice than the pathy. Give 
me the address of your model M. D.” 

He did so, and the next morning I despatched a note, 
saying that I was in quest of a physician—some one 
who would take charge of the physical well-being of my 
family, as a good priest would look after their spiritual 
welfare; that he had been recommended as the person 
I was in search of, and that I would be glad to have 
him call at his earliest convenience, so that we could 
compare views, and decide—I, whether I was willing to 
entrust him with the responsibility; he, whether he 
would assume it. 

To my thinking, the method of the Chinese is not bad: 
they assume it is the business of the physician to keep 
the patient well, and that so long as he does this, he 
ought to be paid, but that for every day’s illness a de- 
duction should be made. This arrangement mgkes the 
interests of patient and physician identical—always a 
sound basis for a business transaction. 

But this is a digression. Dr. Blank called, and 
proved to be as unlike what I had imagined as ideal 
portraits usually are unlike reality. True, he had the 
perfect health I had stipulated for, he was faultlessly 
dressed, he was evidently a gentleman; but I had not 
expected to see so young a man, and could one be so 
exceptionally handsome, and not be a bit of a coxcomb ? 
To crown all, there was a dignified reticence about him 
that was a little alarming in view of my unceremonious 
note. 

An hour's conversation convinced me that here was 
no sentimentalist, no vague dreamer of dreams, but a 
clear-headed questioner of nature, a close observer, a 
devout believer in cause and effect—who placed far less 
reliance upon drugs than upon pure air, wholesome 
food, and plenty of sleep, and whose hobby, if he had 
one, was nutrition. To my speculation upon spiritual 
forces, the action of mind upon matter, and the de- 
pendence of the material upon the spiritual world, he 
responded with the hard logic of demonstrated facts, the 
influence of matter upon mind, the importance of right 
physical conditions, the inexorableness of law. My 
mental comment upon this and many subsequent inter- 
views was: the doctor is a materialist, a very interest- 
ing man, but sadly wanting in faith. We became excel- 
lent friends, but of the antagonistic type, never meeting 
without an animated discussion; and whether he was 
to be the family physician was a question that we had 
both lost sight of. Suddenly it had to be decided. An 
alarming illness struck down the pet of the household, 
and, quite unmindful of metaphysical differences, the 
doctor was summoned. Ah, what weary days and 
nights suceeded! How week followed week, till all the 
outer world was blotted from remembrance, and the 
strong interests of life centered in a single room. But 
there, beside the sick-bed, I found the physician I had 
sought—the man quick to see and prompt to act. 
Equal to the emergency, above deceit, free from pre- 
tense, with a refinement so genuine as to exclude false 








medical treatment was spoken of, he claimed always to 
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inspired hope, gave strength and tranquillity. His sym- 
pathy, too real to beloquacious, made itself felt, and the 
reverence, which in my heart I had accused him o¢ 
wanting, was manifested in every act. 

Slowly the shadow lifted, aad the great sorrow that 
had threatened us was averted. Brown Eyes was re- 
stored to the family circle, and the doctor and I resumed 
our discussions. Not quite in the old spirit, however, 
as I no longer accused him of materialism, nor sus- 
pected him of cultivating his head at the expense of hig 
heart. I still hope to convert him to my doctrine of 
spiritual forces, but in the meantime am inclined to 
agree with him that the best preparation for the next 
world is to make the most and the best of this. 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 

WATERVILLE, N. Y. 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN SCOTLAND.---NO, 2. 


The franchise interest and the woman movement 
generally seemed to me in remarkably good condition 
in Edinburgh. The ladies consider Professor Masson 
their best representative and ablest exponent. It will 
be remembered that he presided and made the leading 
speech at their public meeting last year. He is one of 
the ablest men in the University, has distinguished him- 
self by his works on English literature, and is just now 
bringing out an extensive work on Milton. He asked 
me to send him some statistics in regard to the colleges 
in America that admit women with men; he thought 
he could make them useful in urging the women’s 
claim for admission there. I found him pretty well ae- 
quainted with our schools, and ready to believe all I 
told him of the superior educationa! advantages for 
girls in this country. He thinks it will take but few 
years to get all the university classes open to women. 

I was told that a large number of the professors 
heartily concur in these efforts. The two leading pa- 
pers,the Daily Review and the Scotsman, always report 
the women’s interests favorably, and are understood te 
be fivorable to the enfranchisement of women; and Mrs, 
Henry Kingsley, wife of the editor of the Review, who is 
the brother of Charles Kingsley, is one of the most active 
workers in the cause. The three members of Parliament 
from Edinburgh all voted for the “‘Woman’s Franchise 
Bill.” Miss McLaren, daughter of one of the members, is 
secretary of the “Woman’s Franchise Committee” at Ed- 
inburgh, and is, I believe, the most active worker in the 
movement there. Mrs. McLaren, who is the sister of 
John Bright, is equally interested. So, while Joha 
Bright is indifferent to the movement, his sister, daugh- 
ter and brother are the most active workers. 

I was present at a meeting where Mary Carpenter 

gave an account of the condition of the women in India, 
Professor Masson presided, and made a little address, 
So far as I know, none of the women in England and 
Scotland attempt the art of oratory; from what I heard, 
I judge they “recite their pieces” and sit down; indeed, 
anything beyond this would perhaps meet with too 
much criticism in that old and conventional society; it 
would perhaps be scarcely safe to attempt to produce 
any personal effect. It seemed to me a paradox that 30 
many leading people in Edinburgh should hold these ad- 
vanced views in regard to the education and social in- 
fluence of women without having made better schools 
for girls. Now, however, they are working, not to get 
better schools for girls, but to get the girls admitted into 
the boys’ schools. 
I found in general very great ignorance in Edinburgh 
in regard to our schools, and especially in regard to the 
education of girls and the teaching of women. I was 
repeatedly told that boys in America could not be like 
boys in England and Scotland, otherwise women could 
not manage them, for no women could manage their 
boys; even subordinate men teachers had very great 
trouble. One friend said to me quietly, “If I were you, 
I would not tell those things of American schools, un- 
less I had time to convince the people I was telling the 
truth, for they won’t believe you.” On speaking of the 
letters of introduction I had received from the medical 
professor, I found they were all to primary and charity 
schools, although I had distinctly said I wished to see 
the best schools and the best methods of teaching. I 
could account for this only by supposing he thought 
women would only be interested in schools of low grade. 
I did visit one free school, a Normal School of the 
Scotch church, but I found the teaching very inferior to 
that of the High School and Academy, the best boys 
schools. So surely do they expect one to be the master 
of the subject he teaches, that after saying I sometimes 
taught Latin, I found myself spoken of as a fine Latin 
scholar. For the credit of our American schools, I was 
careful not to make so indiscreet a confession after- 
wards. 

The friends of the franchise expressed regret that they 
had not more and better lady speakers, at least some 
one to speak effectively in their behalf, to enlighten the 
people. In trying to avoid newspaper criticism they 
lose the occasion for newspaper discussion. Through 
correspondence and personal communication with in- 
dividuals, they are bringing a strong force of influen- 
tial people to their side, but the masses know very little 
of the merits or status of the question. By this method 
they avoid bitter or noisy opposition, and whatever 80- 
cial reform the educated, thinking people advocate, the 
masses in the main consider with deference. While 
some of the nobility take great interest in the movement, 
it may seem a little surprising that more of them do 
not give their influence to it. Some explanation may be 
found in this, that in cases of marriage where ‘he woman 
is of as high rank as the man, the woman retains very 
largely an equality of privileges, and so from personal ex- 
perience has never felt the ineffective position of woman. 
In cases where the woman is of inferior rank, she feels 
grateful for this elevation, and as a consequence would 
be less likely to lay stress upon her individual influence. 
When the “Married Woman’s Property Bill,” which 
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Lords, it was urged against the bill, that if married wo- 
men were allowed to keep and manage separate estates, 
it would prevent marriages between the nobility and the 

try, since the acquirement of wealth was one ot the 
chief inducements for a man to marry a woman beneath 
him in rank; and as these inter-marriages were highly 
desirable, both for the purpose of ennobling the gentry 
and for giving fresh vitality to the nobility, the passage 
of the bill would directly militate against the best in- 
terests of society. 

One can but feel that the woman movement is gain- 
ing ground in England and Scotland, simply on its own 
merits, it is so entirely free from everything sensational. 
It is almost exclusively under the direction of wise peo- 
ple, the professors in the universities, distinguishe d lit- 
erary men and women, and their circle of friends. 

At Aberdeen, Scotland, one of the leading papers is 
largely under the control of a woman, the daughter of 
the late editor. Though at present less than thirty, she 
had assisted her father for a good many years, and at 
his death, a few months since, in accordance with ‘his re- 
quest, she became the responsible editor of some of the 
jeading departments of the paper. I was told that the 
“Jrish Land Bill” was most ably handled by her. 

A London correspondent of the Revolution criticizes 
the management of the London meeting held last 
spring, on the ground that reporters were excluded. I 
cannot say whether this course was wise or not; I only 
know it was strongly urged by the leading public men 
who give their open and unqualified or secret influence 
to the movement—almost insisted upon by them, as also 
the admission by ticket; so fearful are these men of 
bringing the movement, or the ladies connected with it, 
into disrepute by coarse or unfair criticism from hostile 
papers. Mrs. Taylor herself would incline to a more 
open and free discussion of the question, yet, although 
great confidence is reposed-in her judgment, and marked 
deference is felt for her refined tastes,as an executive 
officer she can only carry out the decisions of the ‘‘Fran- 
chise Committee” who have placed her in this position. 

There is in Edinburgh this same dread of bringing 
odium upon the movement by offending conventional 
taste. The women seemed to me remarkably ready to 
forget themselves to serve their cause, and the severest 
criticism I heard from them upon those whose work 
they most distrust was, thatthey placed themselves first, 
and the cause second. It is far more difficult to “‘popu- 
larize” the movement there than here, from the fact 
that the lecture system has so little hold there, and at 
the same time it is far less necessary, since measures 
arecarried so almost exclusively by the educated and 
wealthy classes. Mary E. BEEpy. 

§r. Louis, Mo. 
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QUESTIONS SETTLED. 


“The election passed off quietly throughout the Ter- 
a The ladies voted generally.”"—Wyoming dis- 
patch. 

This settles two long-disputed questions :— 

“Do ladies want to vote?” Yes. 

“Will their appearance at the polls subject them to 
rudeness and insult?” No. L. G. 





MISS GLYN. 


Miss Glyn, the distinguished actress and reader of 
England, is among us. We cannot better introduce this 
lady to our readers than by giving the estimation in which 
sheis held by the critical press of Great Britain. In 
speaking of the former career of Miss Glyn as an actress, 
the London Morning Advertiser says :— 

“There has scarcely been any more injurious circum- 
stance to our modern stage than the premature with- 
drawal of Miss Glyn (Mrs. E. 8. Dallas) from it. There 
was a largeness of style, a mixture of the finest form of 
the antique with so much modern litheness and imagi- 
nation, in her acting; she was so massive in her deline- 
ations, yet so delicate in the details of her action, mix- 
ing a statuesque elegance with a charming espi¢glerie of 
manner, that she stood alone in this mixture of what 
may be called the classic and the romantic styles.” 

Of her Shakspearean readings in London, in the win- 
ter of 1866, the same paper goes on to say, speaking of 
the play of “Macbeth” :— 

“With regard to the reading itself, it is difficult to say 
whether we were more astonished or delighted with it; 
astonished at the colossal proportions which Miss Glyn 
gave to this stupendous play, lifting up all parts of it 
with magnificent strength, and sustaining it with a pow- 
er which is as marvellous for the vigor of the physique as 
for the intellectual grasp and sweep of the imagination. 
The playing any one part is nothing to the extraordinary 
effort of playing the whole play; for that is what in ef- 
fect this lady does. This, it may be said, is not reading; 
but if it be not,itis a very fine art. It is suggestion 
carried to its very highest power—the very purest art. 
No other reading we have ever heard was characterized 
by such superb strength and such graceful ease. There 
is not a male charatter in the piece which, if the lady 
were inclined, she could not act for the stage with the 
greatest effect. The first portion of the dagger scene was 
more powerfully given than we ever heard it.” 

The London Atheneum, speaking of her rendering of 
the part of “Lady Macbeth,” says :— 

“Nothing could be more impressive than her rendering 
of the scene in which the Thane’s guilty wife walks in 
her memory-haunted sleep. Here the look assumed by 

iss Glyn was as of one whose evil nature had anticipa- 
ted even in this life the dread hereafter—a look of re- 
morse almost reflned by its own intensity into spiritual- 
ity of expression. It was like a thought of Dante made 
visible.” 

One secret of Miss Glyn’s success is that in impas- 
Sioned scenes she acts rather than reads. In the words 
of the London Daily News:— 

“Whenever the occasion seems to justify it, she rises 
from her@eat, evidently impelled by the strong dramatic 
mstinct within her, and gives increased effect by her ac- 
tion to the words she is delivering; she thus keeps the 
ot eae of her audience riveted from the first act to the 

t. 


Of her wonderful play of feature the same paper adds: 

_ “Her face, passing from its ordinary repose, can rap- 

y assume a look of tragic sternness that is almost re- 

pelling in its intensity, and as rapidly change to an ex- 

—- of entreating sweetness that is strangely fasci- 
ing. 


Of her poetic power and idealization, as shown in the 





scenes of the witches, the London Sunday Times re- | 


marks :— 


“This was the most remarkable portion of the read- 
ing. Not only were all three witches perfectly distinct, 
but when the various apparitions were evoked, each had 
a distinct individuality of its own. By a gesture so 
slight as to be scarcely apparent—by a tone, a look, the 
change of character was denoted. To do this, as it was 
thus La is a work of which nothing short of genius is 
capable.” 











__ Gonnespondence, 


LETTER FROM KANSAS. 


Lorry LEVEL, KANSAS, Sept. 22, 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—The shirts are done! And now I 
write you because the General wants me to. You know 
all the “Woman’s Rights” woman like to please good 
men, the anti-Woman’s Rights people to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The other day General T. says, “Topsy, why don’t 
you write for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL? I don’t see a 
single Kansas woman’s name in it.” 

Now the General knows I’m a wife, mother and 
housekeeper—have painted my house outside and in, this 
summer—make the bread and pastry for a family of six 
and seven—make butter to sell, and pack every week, be- 
sides supplying the family—cultivate the flowers and 
raise the vegetables—do all the cutting, fitting and sew- 
ing for my own family, and some for my neighbors—give 
music lessons to two pupils—and that amid the multi- 
plicity of cares I’ve written but very few articles this 
summer for my favorite temperance paper; so said I, 
“General, when shall I write ?” 

“O, when you get my shirts done!” 

Well, the shirts are done. Now for my article, which 
may find a lodgment in your waste paper basket. In 
that case, I might better spend my time pulling “pus- 
ley,” (properly purslain), or digging potatoes for market, 
than scribbling. But do what you deem best with my 
bantling. If it is doomed to the basket, I’ll rejoice that 
our JOURNAL is amply filled by abler pens. 

To give you some idea of the condition of the female 
mind in this particular locality, permit me to relate a 
portion of a canvasser’s experience while soliciting sub- 
scribers for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL lastspring. We’ll 
begin with young, blue-eyed Mrs. D. 

Canvasser.—“‘And how do you like the JouRNAL ?” 

Mrs. D.—“O, very much!’’ 

Canvasser.—“Then, I shall have the pleasure of adding 
your name to the list of subscribers ?” 

Mrs, D.—“Well, it will have to be as Mr. D. says— 
he carries the purse; if he’ll foot the bill I’ll take the 
paper.” 

Mr. D.—(in gram voice) “I’ve no money to pay for 
her papers; if she wants to read, she can read mine. 
There’s the Ledger and New York Tribune ; got plenty 
good reading; enough in ’em for anybody.” 

So she left Mrs. D., with no help or comforter save 
her liege lord and husband, to rock her two babies and 
read his good papers, comforting herself with the 
thought, that in the eyes of some divines she was filling 
woman’s highest mission—“having her desire (for read- 
ing matter and intellectual improvement—ungratified ) 
unto her husband,” while she tarried at home and 
“brought from her own peculiar domain the living.” 
(Pres. Fairchild.) 

Next called on Mrs. M. 

Canvasser.—*What say you to subscribing for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL this year?” 

Mrs. M.—“O,I like it. I believe in Woman’s Rights 
some—but then, I’m afraid they are carrying it too far. 
You know the gentlemen grant us privileges and show 
us favors now, that they would not if they knew we be- 
lieved in Woman’s Rights. You’ve heard of the lady 
on thecars. A gentleman asked her if she believed in 
Woman’s Rights; she said she did. He told her she 
could stand and enjoy her rights, then, like aman. I 
wouldn’t like to be treated in that way. I won’t sub- 
scribe for it now; perhaps I will some time.” 

Canvasser.—“Mrs. G., wouldn’t you like to take the 
Woman’s JOURNAL ?” 

Mrs. G.—“What! a Woman’s Rights paper! Oh we 
don’t any of us believe in it at our house—we’ve no use 
for it.” 

Canvasser.—“Better take it, and find out what the 
learned men and women of the land are doing; then 
some of you may be converted.” 

Mrs. G.—“Oh, we don’t want to be converted to that 
doctrine—we don’t believe in it. No, wedon’t want the 
paper at all.” 

Canvasser.—“Mrs. C., have you decided to take the 
JOURNAL ?” 

Mrs. C—“I hardly know. It treats of subjects I don’t 
say much about, but I think all the more—especially 
since Mr. C.’s death, for I’m left alone and must learn 
to do business for myself. I think I'll take it; let me 
see—$2.50 per year—high for the size of the paper. I’ve 
recently subscribed for other periodicals—have some 
money to pay out soon—I really can’t pay so much for a 
paper just now. I'll try and get some one else totake it 
with me.’”’ 

Canvasser grows anxious. She has made many calls 
beside those recorded, on persons like Mrs. E., who 
“has all the rights and all the papers she wants”—hap- 
py souls!—and Mrs. S., who “hopes never to live to see 
the day when women vote.” Thisis the nearest asub- 
scription she has come yet, so she closes the bargain with 
Mrs. C. by agreeing to pay the balance of the subsc rip- 
tion, and thus secures one subscriber after several days 
trial. 

Rejoicing in hope, she calls on her friend, Mrs. W. 

Canvasser.—‘Mrs, W.,of course you are going to sub- 
scribe for the JouRNAL ?” 

Mrs. W.—“Oh, it would never do for me to take it!” 

Canvasser.—“Why! why not? I’ve counted strong on 
you, knowing you are in fall sympathy with its senti- 











ments.” (She knew, too, that she “carried the purse,” 
being a widow.) 

Mrs. W.—“O yes, I’m in sympathy with it—would 
like the paper very much—read everything of the kind 
Icome across—but then, it would never do for me to 
take a paper of that kind; I’m so rabid now on Woman’s 
Rights the community can scarcely tolerate me.” 

Mrs. K.—“Oh I don’t want anything to do with Wo- 
man’s Rights papers—the leaders are of such a charac- 
ter.” 

Canvasser.—“‘Ah! and what have they done ?” 

Mrs. K.—“Well I don’t know much about them, only 
whatI’ve heard, but they say they go for free love.’’ 

This bugbear is removed, and then Mrs. K— thinks 
she won’t take the paper now—but will wait a little. 

We might enumerate other cases, but forbear. The 
leaven of one subscriber is working, and will continue 
to work until the third and fourth generation of the 
liberty-loving—when, if not before, we firmly believe 
there will be a strong Woman Suffrage Association in 
Lofty Level and throughout the State. 

We have many noble women in Kansas whose prac - 
tice is versus theory onthe woman question. I may 
write you of some, and their worthy deeds, at another 
time, Yours, for the right, Topsy Turvy. 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


CorsTon, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, ENG., } 
September 15, 1870. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—I was at the farewell soiree given 
to Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms in London, the other day, and found the proceed- 
ings very interesting. The hall was crowded, and it 
was stated there were no less than eleven ministers, of 
different denominations, present on the platform. After 
several speakers had given a few ideas more or less in 
the form of praise to Mr. Sen, Miss Faithfull made a neat 
little speech, lauding him for his efforts on behalf of the 
greater enlightenment of women in his own country. 

Chunder Sen, who was enthusiastically received, then 
rose for his speech. His whole appearance is very dig- 
nified, and he is a handsome man, very powerfully 
made. 

He wore the dark, loose dress belonging to a magnate 
of India, consisting of a sort of dark jersey, with a kind 
of skirt, and a loose robe over all. His oratory was very 
good, and his voice clear and manly, and his way of 
throwing his head back, and chest forward, when he 
spoke, was very effective. He has been courted and feted 
a great deal in England, and yet in this speech he said 
some pretty sharp things on English manners and cus- 
toms, which were listened to, however, with profound at- 
tention. I hope his hearers laid his words to heart. 

He said that the first thing that struck him in Eng- 
land on his arrival was the splendor of the shops, while 
their number bewildered him. The next thing was the 
extent to which the art of puffing was carried in the 
matter of advertisements, posted up in every direction. 
Another thing that struck him was the activity of the 
Englishman, who seemed as if he was a machine made 
to work. He could not help adverting to their dinner 
parties, which always reminded him of hunting parties. 
(Laughter.) Lastly, he must say a word or two about 
ladies’ dress. He did not believe in man’s infallibility, 
orin woman’s infallibility. (Muchlaughter.) Adverting 
to ladies’ dress, he would direct attention to their heads 
and theirtails. (Laughter.) The fact was, thatarefined 
and distinguished lady of the West occupied five times 
as much room asagentleman. (Renewed laughter.) As 
regarded the head, his observation led him to believe 
that the hair of women in England and in Europe was 
longer than the hair on the head of women in India. 
He would ask, then, why that huge protuberance on the 
back of the head? (Great laughter.) He thought that 
educated and sensible ladies would, in future, give better 
evidence of the fertility of their brains. (Hear, hear.) He 
had been distressed at the prevalence of pauperism, and 
at the existence of what was really caste. He regretted 
also to see the encouragement which was given to in- 
temperance and to prostitution by several legislative en- 
actments. 

He then turned to the bright side of the picture. 
What had gladdened and encouraged him most was 
such charity as he had seen in London. Might God 
bless the nation that had such noble characters! Toa 
spirit of Christianity such institutions were due. He 
was struck with the charm of the family circle, and es- 
pecially with the bright faces of English children. He 
was delighted also to observe the force of public opin- 
ion, and he looked forward to the day when that power 
should be displayed in his own country. He called 
upon Englishmen to aid him in this work. He asked 
them also to aid, as regarded India, in the education 
of the masses, in the education and improvement of wo- 
men, in the suppression of the liquor and the opium 
traffic, in the introduction into that country of that char- 
ity which constituted the wonder of England, and a re- 
form of many customs prevalent in India. As to the 
religious life of England, he hoped his remarks would be 
received in the spirit in which they were offered. He 
thought that one great drawback of English, or indeed 
Western Christianity, was, that it was too sectarian; an- 
other was, that it was too muscular and hard; and again, 
it was too dogmatic. 

He then evidently thought it his duty to give a long 
exposition of his own religious faith, which of course 
could aot be generally endorsed in that assembly ; but it 
was patiently listened to by all but the reporters, who 
gradually got up and stole from the room, doubtless pre- 
ferring to go home betimes and prepare their notes for 
the next day’s papers. I was very glad that a stranger, 
who has been so especially sought after in England, had 
an opportunity of giving a bit of satire to this nation, 
on account of its abuses. He said much that was wise 
and true on thesubject of the encouragement that is given 
in England to its poor to become drunkards. It is a 
great wrong that we put little or no restriction on the 





liquor traffic in our country, for the reason that we 
want toincrease our revenue. Then, again,what he said 
about ladies’ dress was very much to the point, for it is 
really absurd, the way in which women of all classes en- 
large their heads, and allow their trains to drag on the 
ground, 

To be sure, there has lately been somewhat of an im- 
provement introduced by the adoption of short costumes, 
but there is still much to be done inthe way of reforma- 
tion in that respect. I have no patience with women’s 
heads now-a-days any more than has Chunder Sen. It 
seems really as if women tried to see how large they pos- 
sibly could make them, and then go about looking top- 
heavy, not to say untidy. 

While in London I went to the “Workmen’s In- 
ternational Exhibition,” designed to encourage inven- 
tion and industry. The individual workmen, and not 
alone the firm, are allowed to exhibit things with their 
own names attached. Miss Faithfull’s sister, Mrs. 
Fleet, has contributed some beautiful illuminations set- 
ting forth the Lord’s Prayer and the Te Deum. Miss 
Faithfull has been elected one of the Jurors in the tex- 
tile fabric department. 

I also attended a meeting of the working classes of 
London, to sympathize with the French Republic. I 
think we are fast becoming very republican in England. 
The speakers at this meeting criticized their “govern- 
ors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters” in fine 
style. The whole tenor of the meeting was the wish 
to abolish war all over the earth, and the shoemakers, 
masons, and others of the same class who spoke, really 
spoke very well. They said many things, however, 
which in former times would have been considered as 
“high treason |’ 

We are advancing in liberal ideas of things, and “blue 
tories” are almost extinct specimens of the genus homo. 
There is nothing else stirring just now worth chroni- 
cling, but after the Social Science meetings at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne are over, this month, we shall hear something 
more of our woman question. I am, dear JouRNAL, 
yours truly, ALICE BELL Lr Geyrt. 
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MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammering, Lisping, 
Refe Prof. L. B. Munroe, © 8 Knap; 
rs to . L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, ., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale, ~~ 
ay at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 
Oct. 38m 





HYGEIO-THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE. 
Florence Hights, New Jersey. 


The regular Lecture Term will commence Nov. 21, and continue 
twenty weeks. Ladiesand Gentlemen admitted on equal terms. 
Our course of instruction is complete and thorough in Anatomy, 
with dissections, Operative Surgery, and Obstetrics, with demon- 
— as well as in the doctrine peculiar to the Hygienic 

ool. 


N. B.—A limited number of Free SonoLarsurps will be 
granted to fw lle deserving women who desire to become Hy- 
gienic phys 8, nurses or lecturers. 


Pleasant accommodations for patients at all seasons. For cir- 
cuiars address 
A. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Oct. 8. 6t 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce- 
ments and particulars add the S y of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 











Jan. 22. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

In accordance with the request of several families who wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

The forty-third year will commence September 12. Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 
August 1, from 9 till 2 o’clock. Catalogues containing terms, &c., 
may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 

July 30. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WEST NEWTON .ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL. 
A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This School was established in 1854 by Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Rev. Cyrus Pierce, co-laborers for some years as Principals of the 
Model and Normal Departments of the first Normal School in 
America. 

In the organization of the School, the principle was recognized 
that the union of the sexes, in family and in school, conduces, 
under proper management, toa better moral development, and ot- 
fers a more healthy mental stimulus than the education of either 
sex alone, and this experience of nearly seventeen years only 
confirms the correctness of that principle. 

The School is conducted in three departments, viz: a Kinder- 
garten, a Training-School and an Academic Department. ts 
corps of teachers embraces graduates of Harvard College, the Pol- 
ytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., the Massachusetts and Prussian 
Normal Schools, and a pupil soon to be graduated at Madame 
Kriege’s Kindergarten Training-School in Boston. 

Classes always in preparation for business, for teaching, for col” 
lege, and for the scientific schools. 

While it is not intended to give undue prominence to any one 
branch of study, the attention of parents is especially called to 
the Modern Language department, in charge of two ladies, one 
a German Normal scholar, the other an American, but for many 
years a resident abroad, who together speak, as well as teach, all 
the desirable languages of Southern Europe. Language, then, 
as well as Music and the Sciences, may be made a specialty either 
by pupils in the School, or by those who, having completed a 
school-course, wish to come in for recitations alone; while the 
large number—14—of teachers employed enables the School to of- 
fer to timid, nervous and exceptionally backward scholars the ad- 
vantages of private tutorship until fitted to join classes. 


For further particulars address 
- JAMES T. ALLEN 
Aug. 6. t West Newton, Mass. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 313. 
say you’re @ demented fool. You trample under foot 
my wife and daughter; you've made them slaves.” 
Somebody in the audience cried out, “That’s so.” “You 
won't let my wife say when she shall be hanged, nor 
what for. You claim to say what she shall do and when 
she shall doit. Isay,don’t you? Woman has no voice; 
man has it all.” Mr. Foster said he went to the polls 
fur the first time in his life this year, and worked for 
temperance. He had said he never would go till! his 
wife could go with him but here was a cause to work 
for. “I went, and I collared every man [ saw voting 
against Prohibition, and showed him the party he went 
with, about the meanest lo king crowd ever seen. 
[Laughter.] Come out from political parties, and do 
the right thing.” He strongly urged the nomination of 
Wendell Phillips. 
MRS. LIVERMORE 

didn’t believe in men, who were entitled to vote, 
staying away from the polls. She said if Mr. Foster 
was her husband, and stayed away from the polls, he 
would stay away under difficulties. She remarked that 
when Grant was chosen President, but fifty-four per cent. 
of the voters participated in the election—a state of 
things that should not be tolerated when such momen- 
tous questions were to be settled. The coquetting in the 
Woman's JOURNAL office, during the last summer, she 
said, on the part of leading Republicans, Democrats. Pro- 
hibitionists and Labor Reformers, would not be believed 
unless the facts were stated undér oath. They begged 
that the women would not do anything to split up their 
party. She claimed that tne Woman omen party 
was a power not to be despised. A prominent Republi- 
can stopped her on the way to the Temple, this m -rning, 
entreating her to do nothing that would lead to the for- 
mation of a distinct party on the suffrage issue. She 
lauded the women of Wyoming for voting for men of 
moral principles, without distinction of party, and stated 
that every woman now upon the rostrum was heartily 
tired of speaking, and they were determined to put their 
object through at once, so that they could retire to home 
duties with the satisfaction of having attained their 
rights. She cared not who went to the Legislature—men 
or women—but she wanted a voice in their choice and 
had no desire personally to sit in the General Court, and 
inhale the fumes she had inhaled from the breaths of 
members on occasional visits. 

The first resolution was adopted. 

Lucy Stone stated that the Suffrage Association 
were determined to thoroughly scour Massachusetts, and 
hold meetings in every town and village. 

Adjuurned to half-past two o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention reiissembled in the afternoon at the 
hour adjourned to. 

The resumption of the consideration of the resolutions 
was the first thing. Mr. Blackwell read the second 
resolution. On motion of Mrs. Sione, speeches were 
limited to fifteen minutes in length. Rev. Rowland 
Connor moved an amendment, to consider the first 
clause by itself, and take all the others separately. The 
amendment was adopted. 


REV. B. F. BOWLES 
was glad that the women were to have an opportunity 
to take a bold position in behalf of their rights. The 

uestion to be considered was one of policy alone. 
There were several women engaged in the movement 
whom they would like to see in the position of Governor. 
They could not elect women at once, but they must 
elect men who were favorable to their cause. But those 
who wished to have a woman in the Governor’s chair 
were also united upon Mr. Phillips. Votes were all 
that were needed, and the question was, whether their 
action could add to the number in his favor. He 
thought the woman’s cause would be aided by-any step 
indicating a strong, earnest purpose. He thought the 
nomination of a separate State ticket would be an indi- 
cation of practical progress 
OPPOSITION TO THE PREAMBLE OF THE FIRST RESOLU- 

TION. 

Rev. E. D. Winslow said tnat the fact that the Prohibi- 
tion and Labor Reform parties had not taken any position 
int the matter was no reason why the Democratic and Re- 
publican conventions should be asked to endorse the 
movement. 

Mrs. Livermore explained that the preamble was 
simply a statement of fact. 

r. H. D. Cushing arose to state the facts in regard to 
the prohibitory convention. The question of Woman 
Suffrage was considered in committee, and a resolution 
favoring it would have been inserted in the platform 
had any other element but prohibition been considered 
of sufficient importance for its endorsement. 

Mr. Sanborn understood Mr. Cushing to say that the 
prohibitory party did not consider the matter of sufti- 
cient consequence to attend to at present, but be left for 
the future; but they did not propose to wait. 

Mr. Jenkins, of Andover, said he had watched political 
machinery seventy five years, and knew all its move- 
ments. It was acheat. Parties will say they’ll take you 
up, but they won’t. Form your line of battle, and then 
ask what they’ll do. 

The tirst clause of the resolution was read again, and 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote. 

The second clause was then submitted. Rev. Jesse H. 
Jones moved its adoption. The third clause was adopt- 
ed with little discussion. So also was the tiird resolu- 
tion. . 
THE QUESTION OF NOMINATION. 

Mr. Stephen 8. Foster moved a substitute for the 
third resolution as follows :— 

Resolved, That the life-long services to our cause of 
Wendell Phillips and Eliphalet Trask, the nominees of the 
temperance party for Governor and Lieutenant-Govern- 
or of this Commonwealth, entitle them to our gratitude, 
confidence and cordial political support; and we hereby 
unauimously accept them as our official representatives 
iu the approaching political campaign. 

Mr. Winslow moved to strike out the reference to 
them as the nominees of another party. 

Mr. Blackwell said that such a resolution differed from 
the plans of the Convention. It would be unjust to the 
Republican party, which had not yet defined its posi- 
tion on the Woman Suffrage question. They wished to 
be Republicans and Woman Suffragists at once. 

Mrs. Livermore said that while her heart prompted 
her to urge the immediate nomination of Mr. Phillips, she 
felt it was discreet to take the advice given them, and wait 
a little longer, to see what the Republican and Democratic 
parties would do. She would not be disappointed if they 
were handsomely snubbed next Wednesday at Worcester, 
and she expected as little from the Democrats. If they 
did not get anything, they would go to work vigorously for 
Mr. Phillips. She was compelled to listen to the advice of 
gentlemen who were ardent Woman Suffrage men, as 
well as Republicans, and so she said to her heart, be still. 
She moved to lay the substitute on the table. 

The vote was then taken, and Mr. Foster’s substitute 


was tabled. 

Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan differed from Mrs. Livermore 
on the Phillips resolution. . 

Mrs. Livermore herself objected to the last clause of 
the third resolution. Prohibition was not a merely po- 
litical issue, and to nominate Mr. Phillips would not 
complicate the issue. 


THE FOURTH RESOLUTION DISCUSSED. 
A warm debate now ensued on the fourth resolution, 


which, as presented, read as follows :— 





Resolved, That the friends of Woman Suffrage rec- 
ognize in Wendell Phillips, a leader second to none in 
his early, able and constant advocacy of “yore suf- 
frage ; that he has earned our gratitude, and has a right 
toclaim our votes whenever they can be given under the 
forms of law and without complicating the cause of 
Woman Suffrage with issues merely political. 

Mr. Foster said the resolution paved the way for the 
women to vote for Mr. Claflin. The women were not 
ready to say that they would take Mr. Phillips. Shame 
on them! They would throw overboard a heaven ap- 
—_ ruler, and take up with one appointed ot men. 

e despised the whole thing. There was somethin 
underhanded init. It was a disgrace to the platform, an 
would bring the movement into suspicion. You say 
you can’t vote for him—why ? 

Mrs. Livermore—Because we are women, and have 
no votes. If the women of Massachusetts were legal 
voters, Wendell Phillips would be the next Governor of 
Massachusetts, no matter who stood in the way. 

Mr. Foster—If you can't vote for him, put him where 
somebody else can. Shame on you for going back on 
your friend! Trust your heads and not your hearts. 
You've voted down my resolution, [ll vote against 

ours. 
4 Mr. Blackwell—Isn’t Mr. Phillips a candidate for two 
parties that ignore Woman Suffrage ? 

Mr. Foster—Yes. But if the Republican or Demo- 
cratic party don’t take you up, what will you do? 

Mrs. Livermore—Take Wendell Phillips. 

Mr. Foster— Perhaps he won’t come. 

Mrs. Livermore—He will. 

Mr. Foster—You ought to take Mr. Phillips; the 
community expects it. No true man or woman can 
hold up their heads under any other leader. 

It was moved to lay the fourth resolution on the ta- 
ble, and the motion was carried. 


THANKING HON. HENRY WILSON. 


After the reading of the fifth resolution, which, by the 
tabling of the previous one, now became the fourth, Mr. 
Connor objected to its passage. If they could not ex- 
press their feeling in favor of Mr. Phillips, there was no 
reason why they should commend Mr. Wilson. 

The Rev. Mr. Bowles thought resolutions of deserts 
were totally useless, especially in the case of Mr. 
Phillips; and no man cared so little for what was said 
about his deserts. 

Mr. Connor offered a substitute as follows :— 

Resolved, That we earnestly request the Hon. Henry 
Wilson to renew next winter in Congress his proposi- 
tion for the extension of suffrage to women in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mrs. Stone made an eloquent speech eulogizing Mr. 
Phillips, and explaining to Mr. Foster their position in 
reference to his nomination. If her house was on fire, 
she would take the engine and hose that could be most 
easily procured. 

Mr. Foster inquired of Mrs. Stone whether she would 
support Mr. Sweetser if he were nominated by the 
Democratic party, and a suffrage plank was put in their 
platform 

Mrs. Stone replied, that if he was a good and honest 
man she would have a perfect right to support him in 
that case. 

Mr. Blackwell said the whole discussion was out of 
order, but Mrs. Stone further inquired of Mr. Foster 
whether, if by voting for Mr. Clatlin, who was a wo- 
man’s rights man and gave them his money, they could 
get all the votes they needed, it would not be better than 
to vote for Mr. Phillips, who was the nominee of a small 
party, by which act they could not, perhaps, get all the 
votes they needed. 

Mr. Foster contended that Mr. Phillips, and no other, 
should be the nominee of the Woman Suffragists. 

Mr. Alcott said that he had been informed by Mr. 
Phiilips that day, that in his judgment it would not be 
best for thein to nominate him atthat time. The polit- 
ica! parties of the country were going to pieces, and all 
they had to do was to wait. It would not be long be- 
fore anybody who wished such a representative as him- 
self could vute for him and have him elected. 

Mrs. Livermore said that Mr. Phillips had advised 
that if they could not form a political Woman Suffrage 
party, and nominate a candidate, without alienating a 
large proportion of their active workers in the field, they 
should postpone political action for the present—and in 
the course she was taking, and because we should thus 
alienate a force that we could not lose, she was follow- 
ing his advice. 

Mr. Connor then withdrew his resolution and the res- 
olution of thanks to Mr. Wilson was passed. 

Mr. Winslow then offered a resolution nominating 


Mr. Phillips, but afterwards withdrew it till the evening | 


session. 
Adjourned till evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Mrs. Howe called the Convention together at half- 
ast 7 o’clock, at which time Tremont Temple was filled 
in every part. She asked the attention of the audience 
for a few minutes in presenting the general issue of the 
movement previous to the consideration of the more 
concentrated side of the question. Her short essay was 
quite as polished and eloquent as her openiug appeai in 
the morning. lt was reciprocity and nota difference 
which they sought. Woe to man if he unbound not the 
hands of the sex now unjustly oppressed! They would 
cut the bonds if they were not soon loosened. If the 
women had power they would hardly attempt to puta wo- 
man in the gubernatorial chair—not this year. But the 
vote was a weapon more effective than the chassepot or 
the needle-gun, and if the women of France had pos- 
sessed the ballot two months ago the Napoleonic power 
would have been*harmless, and the country would have 
been safe. Mrs. Howe appealed to the women of the 
world to take their opportunity now to attempt to heal 
the wounds of nations, as in the war of the rebellion 
they were busy with lint and salve and bandages. Let 
them form a sanitary commission for the prevention of 
bloodshed and the radical cure of discord. In this new 
house of God their housewifery was needed and de- 
manded, and there should there be pure hands, a clean 
heart, a reasoning brain, man and woman equals aud 
co-workers before God. |Applause.| 


WENDELL PHILLIPS AGAIN NOMINATED. 


Mr. Winslow next presented the following resolution 
before the Convention :— 

Resolwed. That Wendell Phillips having by a life-long 
devotion to the cause of Woman Suffrage earned our 
utmost esteem and confidence, we, therefore, nominate 
him as the candidate of the Woman Suffrage party for 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

He proceeded to advocate the resolution in a spirited 
speech. He said that if Wendell Phillips were not nom- 
inated, the resolutions already passed would stultify the 
Convention. For if the Republican and Democratic 
Conventions each incorporated a Woman Suffrage plank 
in their platform, its advocates could not vote with both 


es; whereas, if Wendell Phillips be nominated to- | 


night, you will gain a year by thé means [applause] ; and 
if then the Republicans or ocrats choose to take up 
the question, Wendell Phillips bas a heart big enoug’ 

and a brain wise enough to see what is best fur you, and 
if he saw that he could help you better by declining than 
accepting, do you think he would for one fifteen minutes 
stand the nomination? The other parties will give you 
ouly courteous treatment, ambiguous words, and no 


action. They desire you just to wait, not nominate any 
one, but be deluded by their soft words. If they are 
our friends, why did they not say so, twenty years ago? 
ey will help you when wings 


be a tower of strength to the new party. 
Lucy Stone rose, and inquired of Mr. Winslow who 


Phillips. Are they Republicans? 
Mr. Winslow-—I hope not. They are chiefly respect- 


Sufft 


ceedings which did not legitimately belong to them. 
She doubted the propriety of the want of judgment and 
fairness with which the measure had been sought to be 
forced upon them. 

Mr. Winslow thought the Convention would pardon 
him for expressing his opinion. 

Mr. Blackwell did not think it was fair for Mr. Win- 
slow to come in there and attempt to compel them to 
accept his candidate, and to interfere with the plan 
marked out for the Convention. 


oe beforehand it would be broken. It was seldom 
that they could find a man who was capable of repre- 
senting more than one idea. He urged the audience to 


regard to policy. 
“WARRINGTON” SPEAKS. 


of Woman Suffrage. He wished to know where was 
the evidence of the statement that the meeting was 


man Suffrage, as Messrs. Berry and Winslow had suid. 
If they had used half the effort in their own C.mvention 


er Convention to do the same thing for them! 
was it that his young, enthusiastic, ebullient friends 
showed so much enthusiasm here 
their own Convention? He protested against the abuse 


hunker blood in his veins, and a man whose opinion 
sulted more often than any other politician, Mr, Rob- 
inson also defended the Repub'ican party. 

Stephen S. Foster then came forward again to speak 


to fail to nominate. It was a question between Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Claflin, and not to nominate Mr. Phil 
lips was to offer a bribe to the Republican party. 
was a political trick. Mr. Foster did not accept the 
Convention as a Woman Suffrage meeting. 
fourths Republican. 


there to bully them in a way which they did not submit 
to in private, but whic they were compelled to appear 
to submit to in public. The Convention was a deliber:- 
ative Convention merely. The time had not come for 
taking the stuinp, but when it did come the ladies would 
take it in their own way. 

Mrs. Livermore said that it was another battle, not 
theirs, which was going on over their heads. She did 
not think the gentlemen were bullying; they were only 
in dead earnest. ‘The triends of Woman Suffrage 
were prepared to work side by side with the Prohibi- 
tionists had the latter endorsed their movement, but 
she was convinced on the day of the Prohibitory Con- 
vention that there was no hope from that party. She 
was only amazed at their enthusiastic earnestness at 
the present time. Mrs. Livermore said that her heart 
tugged in favor of Wendell Phillips, but common sense 
told her that they must wait a little. Let no reproach 
be cast upon the Republican party for what it had not 
been able to do, She huped the Woman Suffrage advo- 
cates would keep together, though postponing their 
nomination for a little while. She declared that if Rev. 
Mr. Winslow and Rev. Gilbert Haven had manifested 
as much interest in Woman Suffrage at the time of the 
Prohibition Convention as they had to-day at the Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention, the present Convention 
would never have been held, for the women would all 
have been harnessed into the Prohibition party, and 
working with them. 

This brought up Kev. Gilbert Haven, who objected to 
being brought in as a disturber, but, having been so point- 
edly alluded to, must defend himself and the Prohibition 
Convention. He said they had a good will towards Wo- 
man Suffrage, but had they taken that up they must 
also have taken up Labor Reform and other extraneous 
questions, and they decided, therefore, to stick tu Pro- 
| hibition, pure and simple. He believed the women 
! could take their own standard-bearer, and if he proved 
{ - be the leader of the Prohibitionists also, so muuch the 

tter, 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall commenced to speak, but the 
sound of departing footsteps, as a large proportion of 
| the gallery audience began to leave in time to get a last 
| train home, and also quite a number on the floor, near- 
| ly drowned his voice for atime. He then stated his 
views for opposing the nomination, b-lieving it would 
| plese the women in opposition to the other parties. 
! They have friends in all now, and it would be unwise 
; to alienate them. Some other time would be svon 
enough to forma party. 
| Lucy Stone said, I should like a little more of my 
‘own say on this question. I believe both parties mean 
thoroughly well to Woman Suffrage, but we look at the 
, Subject from different standpoints. Wendeli Phillips 
has said that the negro’s claim is the ripest, and the 
‘women can best afford to wait. Now I suppose there 
is no question in any mind as to the position of Wendell 
, Phillips. But we know he has not the ghost of a 
chance to be elected, and if the Republican party will 
' now do rightso much the better. One thing we want, 
and that is success to the woman’s party, and we want 
| to do it by the easiest and surest way. 
Mr. Foster desired a full understanding on the ques- 
tion of who should vote on the resolution. He thought 
| that all who were identified with the Woman’s Rights 
| party were entitled to do so and no others. ‘Those whe 
' belong to other parties, said he, are the ones I mean as 
not entitled. I never belonged to any other party, and 
never voted. Iam therefore entirely lapartial. Inever 
voted, and I never will hold up my hand to swear alle- 
giance to any government that reduces my mother, my 
| wife, my sisters, as daughter, to absolute vassalage. 
' Never will I vote while : 1y wife and daughter are trod- 
den under foot. He then took up the charge of bully- 
ing by Mrs. Howe, and said she must take that all back, 
as it was nojso. He had all the rights of his respected 
, friend, Mrs, Howe. She thought it was a woman's con- 
vention, whereas it was a Woman Suffrage convention, 
‘and wherever there was a Woman Suffrage convention 
| there he should be found. The women had but one to 
| _ atter, while he had at least six of them. |Laugh- 
ter. 
After some further discussion a rising vote was 
‘taken on Mr. Winslow’s resolution to nominate Mr. 
Philiips, and it was lost. 
The Convention then adjourne |, 





3 ; pew ns ad a = shoul- 
ers, and not muc fore. e claimed that all over! setts only lack 

the State the name of Wendell Phillips elicited the most | one eaten ae @ Otgang Women Suflrage 
hearty cheers and enthusiasm, and that his name would | 


es 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICANS AND WOMAN svr- 
FRAGE. 


The great Republican State Convention of Massachu- 


as a part of its platform. A change of 29 votes would 
have done so. Ifthe vote could have been reached at 


| an earlier hour, the friends of Woman Suffrage would 


and of what party are the people who cheer for Wendell | 


Mrs. Howe took the liberty to say that Mr. Winslow | 
had come there and forced a personality upon the pro- | 


! 


Mr. Wm. S. Robinson said he came there as a friend h 


and so little at, 


of William Claflin. whom he knew to be an ardent! 
friend of Woman Sulfrage, a man without a drop of | 


Mr. Phillips valued, and whom the latter had con-, 


| 


| 


Mrs. Howe said that the gentlemen had come’ p, 


| 








have carried it by a handsome majority. But many of 
the delegates from the country were obliged to leave be- 


able people and in good part temperance people. who | fore the vote was taken. The Boston delegations re- 
are generally also friends of the twin reform, Woman | mained, and under the active efforts of Harvey Jewell 


and others they were induced to vote almost solid against 
Liberty and Justice. 

By the admission of Mary A. Livermore and Lucy 
Stone as delegates, the principle of Woman Suffrage was 
really recognized. For if a woman may represent one 
hundred Republican voters, why may she not represent 
herself? The establishment of this precedent is of in- 
calculable value. 

An attempt was made to exclude several friends 
from the Committee on Resolutions. Nevertheless, a 


Mr. J. W. Berry hoped if any programme had been ' majority of the Committee, including its chairman, Hon, 


George P. Hoar and Robinson (“Warrington”), of Mal- 
den, were friends of Woman Suffrage. The Woman 


vote for the resolution because it was right, and without , Suffrage resolution was adopted by a majority of the 


Committee—six to five voting for it. 
reported as part of the platform 


Had it been 
it would probably 
ave been carried in the Convention. And it would 
have been so reported as a part of the platform if, 


managed by some person behind the scenes, and that ‘at the urgent request of the defeated minority, one of 
the Republican party meant to cheat the friends of Wo-' our friends in Committee had not moved a reconsid- 


eration, with the understanding that the resolution 


in behalf of Woman Suffrage that they were then us-| Should be reported separately by the chairman, and re- 
ing, the Convention would have endorsed it. Shame on , ferred to the Convention. 

them, after failing to do it, to come there and get anoth- | 
How: 


The friends of Woman Suffrage have reason to re- 
joice and take courage. Yesterday's act is not defeat. 
It is Victory deferred. We could have had a modified 
resolution from the Committee, if we would have con- 
sented to take it. The Convention would have adopted 
such aresolution as that of Judge Russell almost wnani- 
mously. But we preferred a square, unconditional reso- 
lution, or none. We can afford to wait till we get it. 
For the important fact remains that the numerical pre- 


for Mr. Phillips, whom he said it was black ingratitude , ponderance of the entire Convention was clearly on our 


side. And the politicians know it. 
A still more important fact was established, viz: 
that the talent, intellect, moral character and earnest 


It was three- | convictions of the party are almost wholly with us, 
| With such friends as Claflin, Wilson, Loring, Hoar, Bird, 


»binson, Sanborn, Slack, Russell, Usher, and others, the 
establishment of Woman ‘Suffrage is in all probability 
destined to become a part of the future mission of the 
Republican party of Massachusetts. H. B. B. 





HON. A. H. BULLOCK. 


The thanks of every woman in the Commonwealth 
are due to the Hon. A. H. Buliock for the courtesy and 
liberality shown by that accomplished gentleman, as 
Chairmam of the Republican State Convention, to the 
representatives of the women of Massachusetts in that 
assembly. 

It would have been easy for the Chairman to have 
prevented the claims of woman from being urged, with- 
out a direct appeal to the Convention for the privilege 
of doing so. That he granted this privilege so graceful- 
ly, and manifested so fair and equitable a spirit towards 
their cause in all his rulings, from first to last, has won 
for him many friends. The women of Massachusetts 





HON. HARVEY JEWELL. 


Hon. Harvey Jewell of Boston made a speech in the 
Republican Convention at Worcester, in opposition to 
the passage of the Woman Suffrage resolution, which the 
women of Massachusetts will never forget, nor forgive. 
In fact, his was the only speech against the resolution. 
Mr. Davis’ bluster was not a speech. Mr. Jewell devel- 
oped the same hostility to the enfranchisement of the wo- 
men of Massachusetts with which he always opposed 
the anti-slavery cause. He declared,“THAT THE w0- 
MEN OF MASSACHUSETTS DO NOT BELIEVE IN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, THAT THE INTELLIGENT WOMEN OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS DO NOT ASK FOR IT, AND NEVER HAVE 
ASKED FOR IT.” And this man, we are told, numbers 
Julia Ward Howe, and other women of her stamp, 
among his personal friends! Yet he has the audacity to 
assert that “the INTELLIGENT women of Massachusetts 
do not ask for the ballot, and never have asked for it”! 

“Intelligent women of Massachusetts”! Remember 
this man, Hon. Harvey Jewell, and his Worcester 
speech, and remember it, never to forgive it! 








MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


In accordance with the plan of political action adopt- 
ed by the friends of Woman Suffrage, the Republicans 
of Melrose, at their caucus, elecied Mary A. Livermore, 
who resides in that town, one of their delegates, and in- 
structed them to advocate Woman Suffrage in the Con- 
vention, The Republicans of West Brookfield, Lucy 
Stone’s native town, elected Mrs. Stone one of their 
delegates. In both cases the action of these towns 
was unanimous, and represented the moral and political 
sentiment of the party. 

In the Convention, these ladies took their seats with 
their respective delegations. The Committee on Cre- 
dentials reported the number of delegates duly accredit- 
ed, and added the significant words, “among this num- 
ber two are ladies.” The Convention applauded hear- 
tily, and unanimously accepted the report, thus estab- 
lishing the important precedent that Republican women 
may be the delegates and representatives of Republi- 
can voters in political conventions. 

The afternoon previous, many of the delegates, 
among others Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, and Mary 
A. Livermore, arrived at the Bay State House. It was 
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generally understood that Woman Suffrage would be 
brought before the Convention in earnest, which would 
have to meet it. At the usual caucus of the State Central 
Committee, to prepare nominations for the Committee 
on Resolutions, the names of Charles Slack, F. W. Bird, 
and others, were passed over because they were known to 
be in favor of Woman Suffrage ; nevertheless, a majority 
of the Committee were in its favor—among others Hon. 
George F. Hoar, the chairman, and Wm. S. Robinson— 
“Warrington”—of Malden, who are known as powerful 
friends of our movement. 

Immediately after the appointment of the commit- 
tees, Mr. Charles Slack of Boston offered this resolu- 
tion :— 

Resolved, That the Republican party of Massachu- 
setts is mindful of its obligations to the loyal women of 
America for their patriotic devotion to the cause of Lib- 
erty; that we rejoice in the action of the recent. Legis- 
Jature in making women eligible as officers of the State ; 
that we thank Gov. Claflin for having appointed women 
to important political trusts; that we are heartily in fa- 
vor of the enfranchisement of women, and will hail the 
day when the educated intelligence .and enlightened 
conscience of the women of Massachusetts find direct 
expression at the ballot-box. 

Judge Russe] of Boston offered the following resolu- 
tion :— 

Resolved, That there is no logical or reasonable an- 
swer to the claim of suffrage and civil equality for wo 
men; that the subject is not to be treated with ridicule 
or sarcasm, and that when the women of the State or 
the nation demand equal political rights, those rights 
must be granted and secured by a constitutional amend- 
ment. ‘The resolutions were severally referred to the 
Cominittee on Resolutions. 

Frank W. Bird of Walpole offered the following :— 

Resoived, That the Republican party of Massachu- 
setts, having aided in abolishing political distinctions on 
account of race, should now, in consistency with its 
principles, proceed to abolish political distinctions on 
account of Sex, and to establish in the Commonwealth 
a government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, upon the basis of impartial suffrage for men and 
women. 2 

These were all referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

Mrs. Livermore of Melrose then arose, and was rec- 
ognized by the Chairman. Her name was received with 
applause, and in answer to loud calls from the members, 
Mrs. Livermore went to the platform, and addressed the 
Convention as follows :— 

REMARKS OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention:— 
At a meeting of the friends of Woman Suffrage, held in 
Boston at Tremont Temple, on Thursday, September 
29, the following was prepared, put into the hands of a 
State Centra! Committee, and Iam instructed to present 
it to this body to-day. With the permission of the Presi- 
dent I will read it 

THE MEMORIAL, 

To the Republican Convention of the State of Massa- 
chusetts :—The undersigned, having been appointed a 
State Central Committee by the friends of Woman Sut- 
frage, assembled in Convention at Tremont Temple, in 
Boston, on the 29th day of September, 1870, are instruc- 
ted by and in behalf of said Convention. to lay before 
your honorable body the following Memorial, with a 
copy of the resolutions of said Convention attached :— 

We respectfully represent, That in violation of the Bill 
of Rights of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which expressly affirms that “all power resides original- 
ly in the people, and is derived from them,” the women 
of Massachusetts—one half of the entire people—are ex- 
cluded trom political power. 

That, in violation of the Declaration of Independence, 
which declares that “governments derive their just pow- 
er from the consent of the governed,” all the women of 
Massachusetts are governed without consent. 

That, in violation of the fundamental principle of rep- 
resentative goverumeut, that “taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” every woman in Massachusetts 
who is the owner of property is taxed without repre- 
sentation, and has no voice in the amount or expeudi- 
ture of the taxes she is compelled to pay. 

We, therefore, respectfully request that this Conven- 
tion of the Republican party. which has‘abolished politi- 
cal distinctions on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, will declare itself, by resolution, op 
posed to political distinction on account of sex, and in 
favor of so amending our State constitution as to ex- 
tend suffrage to women on the same terms and qualifi- 
cations as are prescribed for men. 

|S:gned.] 

Julia Ward Ilowe, Jacob M. Manning, D. D., Luey 
Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Margaret W. Campbell, 
Jesse H. Jones, George H. Vibbert, Mary A. Livermore, 
William G. Gordon, Seth Hunt, James Freeman Clarke, 
Ziipha Spooner—Woman Sulfrage State Central Com- 
miittee. 

Appended to the paper was a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the recent Woman Suffrage Convention. 

Mrs. Livermore, atter reading the memorial, inquired 
ot the President, whether it would be in order for her to 
make a few remarks to the Convention, and, having re- 
ceived an aftirmative reply, addressed the Convention as 
follows :— 

Gentlemen of the Concention :—I wish you to observe 
that this memerial aim at nothing more than obtaining 
the equality of women with men, and a recognition 
of it. We plant ourselves firmly upon the platform 
which you have established, which you have vindicated 
by the force of arms, and which, under the leadership of 
the great God, who has ever stood behind our country 
in the past and overshadowed it, you have carried for- 
ward to a successful issue. We do not ask that you shall 
lift women up over your heads; we do not ask that you 
shall oust men from any places and put women into 
them. We only ask you tocarry out to its logical sequence 
— own declaration, and place us upon the same po- 

itical platform of equality with yourse.ves. That is all 
If this body were a Democratic body, we could urge no 
very strong claim to it; for during the last fifteen years 
the women of this State and of the country have worked 
steadily in their line, with all their might, and with a 
baptism of the soul from God, for the advancement of 
the Republican party. |Applause.] From the days of 
1856, when the ringing ery of the Republican party was 
“John and Jessie,’ the women have stood beside it—the 
majority of the women of this State and of this nation. 
Twenty years ago we commenced actively agitating the 
matter of the enfranchisement of women, but when the 
country was plunged into trouble, and when we found 
that you were assailed by one portion of it, we immedi- 
ately held our claims in abeyance, and said, first of all, 
let us help these men who are our husbands, brothers, 
fathers and sons—for we are married into the Republi- 
can party—let us help to maintain the integrity of the 
country in the attack on its national existence, and then 

ing forward our claims again. We stood by you all 
through the anti-slavery struggle, carrying a!l the power 


we had with us, and when the war came, and you came 
to us, and touched us in the most vital manner possible, 





entering our homes, coming to our firesides, asking us 
to favor the enlistment of men into the army, to give up 
our sons, our fathers and our brothers, our white lips 
said, “Yes; fo, and God be with gta our 
hearts hung k. Then, gentlemen, while we favored 
the recruiting of the armies, and the enlistment of these 
true men into it, and bade them good-bye cheerfully, 
knowing that to many of us there would be no future 
unclouded with sorrow, and that we had to take our 
leave of them for the last time, till God brought us face 
to face with them on the green hills of heaven, we set to 
work to keep the communication between these hus- 
bands, brothers and fathers aud ourselves, bright and 
warm. Weestablished the Sanitary Commission. We 
put ourselves at the service of the medical department 
and the country, and said: “Since first of all you have 
asked of us that grandest service, that greatest giving, 
there is nothing now that you can ask of us that we 
shall withhold. ou have asked of allof us our hearts, 
and got them ;now we give you our head, money, labor, 
sacrifice, consecration—anything.” We women piled up 
during the war twenty-four millions of dollars by sacri- 
fice and hard work. By our ingenuity we carried for- 
ward great mammoth fairs, which yielded in some in- 
stances a million dollars each. More than that, we 
made ourselves aliens in ourown homes. Our husbands 
and children said: “If you have any power to aid in the 
army and can help the country, go; you need not trou- 
ble yourselves about us.” With my own hands, com- 
missioned by Dorothea Dix to give the details to nurses 
in the Northwest, where I was then living, and where I 


have lived for fifteen years, I wrote out the details of 


hundreds of women who were sent out as the workers in 
hospitals, on ships and battlefields, and everywhere. 
Many of them, a large number of them, never came back. 
They lie in the South, which is billowy with the graves 
of men. ‘The graves of women are among them, and 
when the war ended, very many who had overworked, 
whose love for country and devotion to liberty had over- 
taxed their systems, sank from exhaustion, and to-day 
they are not living. ‘The places that knew thein know 
them no more. 

Our fearful five years’ war having given us the victory, 
the Republican party immediately took up the new 
work that came to their hands, and determined that the 
colored people should have the ballot; and when a con- 
vention of women in another city spoke for Woman Suf- 
frage and the ballot, and said that the colored men 
ought not to have the ballot until women were enfran- 
chised, the women of the country rebuked them, and 
we then said, we still hold our claims in abeyance until 
the black men are brought up to the level of the white 
race. We called at Cleveland, Ohio, a convention larger 
than this. organized an Atnerican Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation, with Henry Ward Beecher as President, and 
said, “We can afford to wait; we have the eternal truth of 
God under our feet. We see victory from afar, and so 
no delay hinders us, no defeat injures our cause.” Gen- 
tlemen, there is nothing to day to hinder you from iu- 
troducing women into your political habitation. It has 
been built so high and broad and capacious that if the 
women of the country are all admitted there is room 
enough for them. They are not ambitious in the sense 
in which gentlemen use the word. We do not care 
who goes to the Legislature, we do not care who goes to 
Congress, whether men or women. We do care to have 
a voice’in their election, for when women are taxed as 
they are in this country on five hundred millions of prop- 
erty, we feel that we have a right to representation. 
When we are classed with fools and lunatics and pau- 
pers, we have a right to rebel against it, and we should 
not be your wives, mothers and sisters, if we did not. 
[Applause.] As you have stretched out your hand, and 
through the red cloud of war hive lifted the black men 
of the South to the platform of equality with your- 
selves, we ask you now, in this time of peace, to simply 
extend your hand courteously and gallantly, and elevate 
woman by your side. 

You cannot, gentlemen, afford longer to ignore us. 

I mean no menace by it. I mean only that we have at 
least grown with the growth of the whole civilized world, 
until to-day the women of the world are a power. 
They have heard the voice of God saying to them, 
“Come up out of your graves and live’—and the work 
over they are coming up, walking still wrapped in their 
grave clothes, some not seeing clearly, but all asking 
recognition. You cannot afford to do without us. You 
have reason for fear, if to-day you give us the cold 
shoulder; not because we are in antagonism, or shall 
get into any conflict, but because the strongest body 
that has ever yet lived cannot afford to ignore the truth 
of God; because to-day, everywhere the world over, in 
the West, abroad in India, Germany, France, every- 
where, women are coming up asking a recognition of 
their rights, and because the time is not far distant 
when they will obtain it. Look at our own country. 
See how it has been racked as by a travelling volcano 
by these women’s conventions that signify something 
—that are carried on by women. Look at Wyo- 
ming; look at Utah. Utah has enfranchi-ed its women. 
Through the efforts of the women of that ‘Territory the 
new party of progressive Mormondom came within 
2000 votes of defeating the despotism of Brigham 
Young. So, too, in Wyoming. I have a letter at this 
moment in my pocket from a woman who was living in 
Wyoming when the Woman Suffrage reforin was ini- 
tiated, and I speak by authority. If the Wyoming 
women had been asked to vote on this question, they 
would probably have rejected it. If you to-day passa 
resolution indorsing the Woman Suffrage movement, and 
I pray God you may, you may expect to be laughed at 
by some of your lady acquaintances when you get home. 
|Laughter.| For women are still benefi¢iaries of men. 
Lhe women of Wyoming would have voted down the 
Woman Suffrage resolution overwhelmingly, but the 
Democrats inaugurated the movement and carried it, 
and gave to woman the right of franchise. What was 
the result? The women came together and said: 
‘Since we desire purity in legislation more than any- 
thing else, we will all vote for the best men.” The 
Democrats had been very unfortunate in the selection of 
candidates lapplause and laughter], and although the 
women of the Territory were under obligations to give 
their votes, to the regular Democratic candidates, yet, in 
the face of all this, they said, “We cannot vote for this 
man or that man, because he is an immoral man, and 
we must vote for the men whose names are on the Re- 
publican ticket,” and in the last election the Republican 
vote was carried by 2000 majority. That is an answer 
to the great objection that women do not want the 
ballot. 

It is not the question whether or not women want 
the ballot. You did not ask the colored man if he 
wanted the ballot. [Applause.| You did not wait un- 
til the colored people demanded the franchise; and 
shall women wait until an overwhelming majority of 
them send in petitions for their enfranchisement? We 
sent 200,000 names to Congress last year, attached to pe- 
titions for Woman Suffrage, but it did nut amount to 
a row of pins. [Laughter.| Is it right to give women 
the batlot? It does not concern you whether women 
want to vote or not. Your duty is plain. Lam talking 
to men who stand for principle; who consider principle 
of enough authority to wade through blood and war for 
it, marching over the bodies of a million dead men to 
vindicate it. I appeal to you from the words of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, of the constitution of our State, 
of the Bible itself, to grant our request. I think under 
them I have the right to put in iny claim, 


And let me say that we cannot take the advice of the 
Boston Journal to the friends of Woman Suffrage when 
it says, “Ladies, if the Republican Convention promises 
‘ou a very little endorsement, take it, believing that it 
sa gooddeal.” Wecannotdoit. [Applause and laugh- 
ter.| Weask you to indorse us wholly and entirely. 
|Applause.] We have had some little experience already, 
and we know where our power is. Don’t condemn us 
to run to the Democratic party, which will take us up if 
you do not. [Laughter and applause.| Let us come to 
vou. and be received by you, and our rights be recognized. 
Do you not know that by the laws of the Co nmonwealth 
it will be three years, if you commence the work of wo; 
man’s enfranchisement to-day, before you can accomplish 
it? To-day there is befure the Supreme Court of the 
United States a case which, if decided righteously, will 
carry this matter right over your heads, and those of 
every State constitution. Mrs. Myra Bradwell, editor of 
the Chicago Legal News, educated as a lawyer, having 
submitted to the most rigid examination, and being 
questioned and cross questioned by the Examining 
Board, came out triamphantly. She then immediately 
applied to the Supreme Court of Illinois for a license to 
practice law. Being a married woman, she has no right 
under the law to make contracts, said the Supreme 
Court of [linois; the husband and wife being one, She 
argued her case, an’ made an argument to the court so 
undeniable that the Supreme Court had to go to the 
wall, and tell back on the old common law, which de- 
nies everything to woman. Mrs. Bradwell retained 
| Hon. Matt Carpenter as counsel and has brought the case 
| before the Supreme Court of the United States, claim- 
ling that by the 14th amendinent to the Constitution she 
is a citizen of the United States, and consequently en- 
joys all the rights of citizens, oue of which is the prac- 
tice of the law and carrying on the business of an advo- 
cate. Upon that decision much depends, and we look 
anxiously for it. Her case comes up immediately on the 
session of the Supreme Court this very month. It is 
for the men of Massachusetts to lead in the matter, in 
this great work of liberty. It was the volunteers of Mas- 
sachusetts who first awoke the world to liberty: it was 
the blood of Massachusetts which first baptized this peo- 
ple in the last war into an undying love of liberty; and it 
is for Massachusetts to lead in this great reform. You 
have nothing to fear in recognizing us. We are your 
allies. We want to continue to work with you in the 
future as we have in the past. [Applause.] 

Mrs. Livermore closed by offering the following reso- 
lution :— 

Itesolved, That in the opinion of this Convention the 
time has come when the Declaration of Independence 
should be applied equally to both sexes; that our con- 
stitution and laws should be so amended as to remove 
political distinctions on account of sex, and to extend 
suffrage to the women of Massachusetts on the same 
terms and qualifications as are prescribed for meu. 

The Memorial and resolution were referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

The usual nominations were then made for State offi- 
cers, Hon. William Claflin being renominated for Gov- 
ernor by acclamation, and the Convention adjourned for 


dinner, 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After the election of a new State Central Commit- 
tee, the Committee on Resolutions not being ready to 
| report, the Convention was addressed by 
| COL. A. J. WRIGHT OF BOSTON, 





Mr. Wright. on coming to the front of the platform, 
at once moved that a committee of one be sent to the 
Committee on Resolutions to report progress, and af- 
ter Mr. Thayer of Worcester had departed on that er- 
rand, a gratulatory speech was made by Mr. Wright, 
who enlarged on the advantages of an annual conven- 
tion of so many men who had fought for years shoul- 
der to shoulder. He then alluded to the men who had 
attempted from time to time to make side issues on the 
questions of Prohibition or Labor Reform, and who were 
generally to be found men of ambition, whose chief de- 
sire was to found a new party. In his opinion they had 
now got a liquor law that was just as good as they could 
possibly get it, but after all it made no difference what 
law they had on the statute books, men would drink liq- 
uor all the same. He did not object much to the wo- 
man question; if women were given the bailot. not one- 
half of them weuld use it, and those of them that did 
go to the polls would be the Lrish, the Americans mean- 
while staying at home. He was wiliing to give them all 
they asked for, to keep them quiet, if for no other rea- 
son. In conelusiom Mr. Wright r-diculed the ideas dis- 
seminated by the so-called Labor Reformers, ideas which 
were not at all founded on fact. 

REMARKS OF LUCY STONE. 

She said: I suppose the gentlemen whom I address are 
above the ordinary level of the Republican party —that 
youare elected as its delegates because you are men of po- 
litical sagacity. As a matterof political sagacity, then, I 
ask you to adopt the woman’s cause and make it yonr 
own, 

But I never like to appeal simply to political sagacity. 


! 


call your attention to the fact that government derives 
its great powers from the consent of the governed. I 
\usk you to remember that women are a part of the 
governed. ‘The women delegates to this convention 
lave come here with deeper interest in its proceedings, 
than any man can have. If you were disfranchised as 
we are, you would better understand with what eager- 
hess we wait theresult of this convention. 

Every idiot, and every convicted felon, and every wo- 

|man, holds the same political level. 
| You are the sons of the men of the “Mayflower.” It 
lwas your ancestors who, when powder falel, wore up 
ithe sods to throw at the tyrants on Bunker dill. You 
are the men by whose aid the chains of the slave were 
'broken. 
To such men, women come, and ask that as you did 
justice to the negro who did not ask it, you shall secure 
|for us who do ask, the right to a voicein the laws we 
must obey. 

I once saw a heavy freight train, stand tugging ona 

steep grade, with an engine too weak to take it up. We 
watched with sympathy, as for some human thing, as we 
(saw how well it held its own, while it waited for stronger 
|power. Soon we heard the gay, triumphant whistle of a 
huge engine without an ounce of freight. Ina moment 
it attached itself to the overburdened train, which at once 
|moved up the grade. Safe on level ground, it needed no 
lhelp. Gentlemen, be our locomotive in our hour of 
|ueed ! 








THE RESOLUTIONS, 

While Lucy Stone was speaking, the Committee on 
Resolutions appeared on the platform. Hon. George F. 
Hoar ot Worcester reported a list of resolutions as the 
platform of the Republican party. 

After reading these resolutions, Mr. Hoar sa:d that 
there was another one before the Committee, with regard 
to which its members were not agreed. He was therefore 
instructed to s‘ate that fact to the Convention, and to 
refer back the resolution to the Convention for its own 
action. This resolution was as follows :— 

Resolved, That the Republican party of Massachu- 
setts is mindful of its obligations to the loyal women of 
America fur their patriotic devotion to the cause of lib- 
lerty; that we are heartily in favor of the enfranchise- 
lment of woman, and will hail the day when the edu- 
| cated intellect and enlightened conscience of the wo- 
|men of Massachusetts find direct expression at the bal- 
'Jot-box. 





The cause we represent is just and that is enough. I! 








REMARKS OF MR. WM. 8, ROBINSON. 

Mr. Wm. 8. Robinson of Malden then obtained the 
floor, and moved that the resolution last read should be 
added to the series of resolutions reported, as an amend- 
ment. He said that he had been much impressed and 
highly delighted with the remarks of the President of 
the Convention in allusion to the history and record of 
the Republican party. He felt proud of it, proud that 
he belonged to it, proud of it us a history of the past 
and of the present; but while it hada glorious history 
of the past, he wanted that it should have a histery in 
the future also. He had never yet been able to learn 
that there was a difference in political rights on the 
question of color, race or profession, or of persons after 
servitude. He had never been able to make up his 
mind that there was any; he had now come to the con- 
clusion that difference in sex should have nothing’to do 
with the question of voting. . 

REMARKS OF MR. DAVIS. 

Mr. Davis of Plymouth made a speech, in which he 
said he did not think it was important for the Conven- 
tion to discuss the question whether the members were 
personally in favor of Woman Suffrage or not. The res- 
olution said that the Republican party were heartily in 
favor of the women voting by ballot. Now he, as a del- 
egate, put it to the rest of his brother delegates whether 
they had a right to say any such thing at this time, the 
os never having been discussed by the party. 

hey had no right to heartily welcome the advocacy of 
the Republican party for the suffrage of women in the 
State. He had his own opinions, of course, upon the 
subject, but he felt that he had no right to express 
them as being the opinions of others. He thought that 
the appearance of women orators on the platform that 
day was all women could in justice ask for, for the ques- 
tion was now fairly presented in the Republican party 
press, he might say by the Republican party, to the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts for agitation, for discussion in the 
future. They had no right as politicians to pass that 
resolution at that time. If it did pass, they would drive 
from the party many thousands of citizens. If the par- 
ty were heartily in favor of the movement, why had it 
not at some previous time acted upon it? He had too 
much respect for the women of Massachusetts to believe 
they would think Republicans sincere when they 
caine forward at that late day and said that the majori- 
ty of the party was heartily in favor of a subject that 
had never be -n discussed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Davis moved to lay the Woman 
Suffrage resolution on the table. The President de- 
clared that the motion of Mr. Davis was out of order, 
because it would carry with it the whole question. 

WELCOMING THE NEW ISSUES. 

Mr. Slack of Boston, speaking from the platform, 
said: ‘I feel exceedingly honored at the reception which 
this resolution has received thus far. _If we should heed 
the suggestion of the gentleman who has taken his seat, 
then ue er in the history of the Republican party 
hencefourward can aresolution be submitted to a conven- 
tion of delegates till it has been — upon_by every 
voter. Sir, why ane we sent here? Becauses We repre- 
sent the common, average sense of the Republican party 
of the State. Why do we express opinions in regard to 
the workingmen’s party of the State? Where is the 
caucus in allthis wide Commonwealth that has this 
year asked this Convention to pass upon that question in 
contradistinction to the claim of the so-called Labor Re- 
form party? I say the premises of the gentleman are 
erroneous. We are here to gather up the opinion of 
the Republican party of the State, and that is all the 
resolution expresses. Ifthe Convention are not hearti- 
ly in favor of it, then strike out the word “heartily.” But ° 
let us not turn our faces away from the incoming of the 
glorious orb of day. Shall we hail the sun in his com- 
ing, or shall we retreat? Why, for forty years the 
Democratic party carried the country on the issue with 
the federalists who opposed the war of 1812; now we 
can hardly hold our own in admiration of the glorious 
result of our late contest. Have we anything to fear from 
accepting the new issues that have grown out of it? 
The gentleman here wants to fight the old battle on 
subjects which have become threadbare with the people 
of this State. Iam in favor of welcoming the new is- 
sues, and I say in one brief sentenc« that, after thinking 
long and carefully on this subject,I do not know of a 
position in politics to which [ do not welcome woman by 
iny side. Why, we cannot have some of our primary meet- 
ings and caucuses worse than they are to-day. Thank 
God, with women we shall have them better than they 
are, and as I turn to-day to what women have done, to 
what Mrs. Livermore. and Mrs. Howe, and Mrs. Stone, 
and others, have accomplished, what they gave us during 
the war,I have too much chivalry of nature and too 
much generosity of soul to deny this small boon of sym- 
pathy for the cause they have at heart. Why, sir, what 
makes Wendell’Phillips to-day the popular man that he 
is in Massachusetts and New England? (Applause.) It is 
because he has aimed to represent the man that has no 
utterance, and has put himself in the place of the man 
that has no voice. What is the positionof women to- 
day? Why, they s‘and by the side and are made only 
the peer of the pauper, the fuol and the lunatic. I say. 
to you that God and all good causes will sanctify this’ 
bold step, if, after three years of agitation, women 
vote and help us gain abundant Republican victories. 
Therefore, | say, sustain this resolution, gnd throw out 
to the world the faith that is in you—that the politics of 
Massaciusetts cannot be injured by the bl codpera- 
tion of women.” (Applause.) 

Hon. Harvey Jewell, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, came upon the platiorm while Mr. Slack was 
speaking, and when that gentleman concluded, address- 
ed the Convention as follows :— 

REMARKS OF HON. HARVEY JEWELL. 

I did not expect, Mr. Chairman, to address this body 
at all to-day; but the proposition that is now made to 
engraft upon the declaration of principles of the Massa- 
chusetts Republicans a doctrine that is asserted in this 
amendment, compels me to do so, and | protest against 
the power of this Convention to make this new issue 
beture the people of Massachusetts. (Loud ause.) 
Sir, we were not elected for that purges, e come 
kere as Kepublicans, to discuss Republican principles, 
and prepare a platform for our fall campaign. If other 
people propose elsewhere to make other platforms, let 
them do so. (Applause.) The declaration of the reso- 
lution that the Republicaus of Massachusetis are hear- 
tily in favor of what is called the enfranchisement of 
woman is not true. The women of a 
do not believe in it. (Applause.) The infiligent 
women oi: Massachusetts do not ask for it and never 
have asked for it. (Applause.) When they do call 
upoh us, so as to make their voices felt, then it 
will be time to engraft this plank into the plat- 
form of the Republican party of Massachusetts. The 
women do not demand it, and the men do not, and it is 
not the sense of the Republican party of Massachusetts. 
I fear this means mischief to us, sir. I fear its purpose 
is to increase the chances of Wendell Phillips’ election, 
and the defeat of Mr. Claflin. (Applause,) I was wil- 
ling, as a meinber of the Comunittee on Resolutions, ta 
approve of a resolution recommending the matter to 
the people of the State; but when it is attempted to 
amend our plattorm, sir, I, as a Massachusetts Repub- 
lican, before my constituents, must protest. (Applause.) 

There were then loud calls fur the question, during 
which Hon. Jainés Usher arose and addressed the Con- 
vention as follows :— 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 320.| 
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THE SACRED MOTHER. 
“Every woman becoines a Madonna by the cradle of her first- 
born child.”"—T. W. Hicerveon. 
In the glow of many a sunset, 
In the hush of many an eve, 
Sits a young and sweet-voiced mother, 
Where the plaintive, low winds breathe, 
Through the leaves of the latticed window, 
A song of the summer day, 
While she chants a sweeter measure 
To her darling, at rest from play. 





‘Young mother! thus sweetly singing 
To thé baby upon thy breast, 
Lulling with tenderest carols 
Its beautiful form to rest, 
Dost thou feel the encircling presence 
Of the God who hath chosen thee 
To clothe in His glorious image 
The form of humanity ? 


Very near to the Infinite Nature— 
Very near to the heart of God— 
More blest than the “hills of Beulah” 

Which the white feet of angels trod, 
Is the sacred heart of woman— 

The nature through which alone 
The Divine can become embodied, 

And the spirit reach its home. 


Look up, O my drooping sister! 
To the crown that awaiteth thee, 
When Truth, like a mighty anthem, 
Shall sweep over land and sea; 
When Woman, the Sacred Mother, 
The cherished, the free, the blest, 
Shall be to unfettered millions 
An angel of peace and rest. 
Marky F, Davis. 
ORANGE, N. J., 1870. 





OVER THE RIVER. 
BY NANCY W. PRIEST. 


{ Over the river they beckon to me, 

Loved ones who’ve crossed to the further side; 
The gleam oftheir snowy robes I see, 

But theiy voices are lost in the dashing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes the reflection of heaven’s own blue; 
He crossed in the twilight, gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels who met him there, 

The gates of the city we could not see; 
Over the river—over the river— 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet ; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale— 
Darling Minnie! I see her yet. 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark, 
We felt it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark, 
We know she is safe on the further side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be; 
Over the river—the mystic river— 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 
For none return from those quiet shores 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale— 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And catch a gleam of the snowy sail; 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning hearts, 
Who cross the stream, and are gone for aye. 
We may not sunder the veil apart, . 
» That hides from our vision the gates of day ; 
We only know that their barks no more 
May sail with us over life's stormy sea; 
Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 
And I sit and think, when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar ; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail, 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land ; 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river—the peaceful river— 
The angel of death shall carry me. 


THE RUNAWAY. 


“Holloa! That you, Dick? Where are you going?” 

A rather pale, slightly built youth of fifteen years, 
with a carpet-bag in h‘s hand, looked up nervously and 
walked on. It was in the vicinity of the depot, and 





there was much trundling of trucks and spitting of en-| 


gines, and consequently Sam Jones presumed that his 
salutatio& had been unheard. 
About noon on the same day, Amos Huyland, Esq., 


sauntered forth from his office to attend to a little busi- | 
ness in another part of the town. The boys were just | 


coming from school,and stared at him and whispered 
among themselves. Finally, Ely Darby stepped up and 


exclaimed :— 

“Mr.—, Mr. —, can’t think of your name, sir—but 
Dick has run away.” 

“What!” 


“He has gane to New York, every stitch of him, and 
is never coming back. He said I might tell you after 
twelve o’clock, fur he would be too far off for you w 
catch him then.” 


The father stood still, with his eyes riveted on the 
speaker, for a moment, and then turned on his heel, and 
in five minutes was in the library of his own house. 
“Amy,” he called to his wife, “do you know anything 
about Dick ?” 

“He has not returned from school yet. 
“Did he go to school this morning ?” 
“Of course—at least so far as I know. 
him at all after he ate his breakfast.” 
“Will you go to his room and see if his books ar 


there ?” 
Mrs. Huyland threw down her sewing and hastened 


up stairs. In a few moments she returned, looking 
frightened and curious. 

“His books are there; but his carpet-bag and his 
clothes are gone. What does it all mean ?” 

“That our son has actually run away—started for 
New York.” 

There were red eyes and sad hearts in the Huyland 
mansion that afternoon, and Dick’s elder brother, Alfred, 
a fine boy of seventeen, who was in the postoffice on a 
salary of eight hundred a year, was anxious to pursue 
and capture the young deserter. 

“No; Dick must have time and opportunity given him 
to acquire useful information,” said his father, although 
it was a noticeable fact that he had to clear his throat 
half-a-dozen times before he could articulate according 
to Quackenboss. 

At supper-time, Philo, a lad of thirteen, declined 
bread and butter, and sweetmeats, and hot biscuit, and 
jelly cake, and toast and tea, and when asked if he was 
sick, replied :-— 

“I don’t know as I have got the croup; but I am awful 
like baby was when he had it last spring.” 

Mamma,” said little five-year old Mary, “is going to 
New York just the same as being dead ?” 

And when the question brought a shower of tears in- 
stead of an answer, she continued :— 

“I hope God will never take me there when I die.” 

Meanwhile the traveller had passed a long, miserable 
day. At first he congratulated himself upon his success- 
ful escapade. He had marched boldly down the front 
street, and not a soul except his cousin Sam Jones had 
taken the slightest notice of him. He was glad to get off 
so easy, but a little chagrined, after all, at his own 
insignificance. Fairly outside the pale of parental juris- 
diction, and whizzing on to his destiny, his heart grew 
tender, and he not only stood up to give a little girl his 
seat, but bestowed the apple he had crammed in his 
pocket for lunch on abig baby who was crying lustily. 

As the hours waned, his spirits sank, and according 
to nature, he commenced a recapitulation of the wrongs 
and injustices of which he had been the victim. He 
did not see why Alfred and Philo need be so much bet- 
ter looking than himself. Everybody called them hand- 
some, while he had been often told that he was as home- 
ly asa hedge fence, They were genteel and elegant, and 
objects of admiration to his parents and friends. It 
wasn’t fair. To be sure, he was the genius in the family ; 
but whatofthat? Itonly compelled him to go to school 
while Alfred was making money, and getting a good 
start in the world. He did not like his father’s cynical 
manner when he complained of his teacher, found break- 
ers in his algebra, anathematized chemistry, and declar- 
ed Latin a bore. And then, when he asked him if he 
might go into business, he said :— 

“What! Before you get your bibs off! I don’t think 
that is your forte. You are not careful enough about 
your dollars and cents. We shall have to make you up 
into a professional man. It takes Alfred to do the finan- 
ciering.” 

Dick felt as if he had been swallowing fire-brands, and 
opened the car window. A cat was running on the 
fence down beside the track, and he wished he was out 
where he could step on her tail. How his mother 
laughed when he told her that he meant to be as rich as 
A. T. Stewart and live in New York when he got to be 
a man. 

But it washis dear old grandmother who had commit- 
ted the unpardonable sin. She had been for weeks all 
the time asking why Dick had grown so moody and taci- 
turn. And that had put it into Philo’s head to call him 
stupid and ill-natured. Dick pulled off his soft hat and 
threw it down upon the seat violently, then placed it 
upon his head. He did not like these pricking memories. 
He would show the folks at home and everywhere else 
that he was able to take care of himself; and when he 
had earned five hundred dollars—no, when he had earned 
five thousand dollars and a horse and carriage—five mil- 
lion would be better, or five hundred million, and a 
house on Fifth avenue, with a French roof, and a train 
of railroad cars stopping at the front door every time 
its master feels inclined to take a short walk. 

Of course the kind-hearted conductor was oblivious to 
all these extraordinary air-castles; and when the con- 
ductor came along in the regular discharge of his duty, 
he saw only a very commonplace boy, stretched out on 
a seat all alone, and fast asleep. Having noticed him in 
the earlier part of the morning, and remembering his 


Why ?” 


I did not see 





, destination, he did not waken him. And so, many 
| thanks to him, Dick got a tolerable night’s rest. As he 
neared the end of his juurney,his mind was crowded 
with plans. He knew but one person in the metropolis, 
a partner in the baking-powder business, whose address 
be had secured, and to him he resolved to apply for work. 
He would let himself very cheap to begin with, so as to 
rise more surely. He would take two hundred dollars a 
month unless they urged more upon him. But the sec- 
|ond month he must have an increase of wages or leave, 
| and he should soon be at the top of the ladder. 

He had studied New York from a map of the city, 
and had no difficultyin engineering his way through 
the crowded streets. He found Mr. Boniface, who re- 
ceived him warmly, but had no situation to give him. 
| Indeed, he had more boys about him now than he knew 

how to manage or keep busy. He would keep a sharp 
lookout for Dick though, and he must come in every 
day and report progress. 


Dick found a cheap lodging-house in the lower part 
of the city, where he staid one night. The next morn- 
ing he visited all the eating-houses and compared prices. 
Then he counted his money to see just how long it 
would last, for he had by no means a heavy purse. Mr. 
Boniface offered him a cot in the upper part of his store 
when he made a second call upon that gentleman, and it 
was gladly accepted. But no situation had been seen 
going round looking for a boy, and Dick determined to 
start out, and find one. 

Very few business houses on the principal streets 
south of City Hall that were not visited by a modest, 
well-dressed, intelligent-looking boy, during the next 
five days. Sometimes he was treated civilly, but was 
oftener abruptly and sharply dismissed. What time 
had busy men to give such young fortune hunters ? 

His heart was very heavy, but his courage was like 
the widow’s oil. The only thing that gave him positive 
anxiety was the state of his finances. He never knew 
before how much it “cost a feller” to get enough to eat. 

He must take some decided stand in that regard or he 
should be bankrupt sure. So he limited himself to 
twenty-five cents a meal, and firmly resisted all further 
temptations to his boyish appetite. 

Butthe wisest and most sensible thing he did was to 
buy a return-ticket home, before he should by any 
chance spend all his money. Not that he intended to 
use it, though he felt as if he would give his right hand 
for one of his mother’s good breakfasts, and he had 
many a tired longing for his own comfortable room with 
the spring-bed and rocking chair in it. 

He had promised to write to Ely Darby, who was go- 
ing to run away as soon as he got the letter. In a book- 
store in Nassau street he got a pen and ink and fulfilled 
the task. But he very confidentially informed his friend 
that it “didn’t pay,” and advised him to stay where he 
was. 

The second week passed very much like the first. He 
was industrious in his efforts to get something to do. 
He drew some heavy sighs, but nobody heard them. He 
wondered why his father had taken no pains to find out 
his whereabouts, and finally settled down into the belief 
that he had hardly been missed. He had made himself 
so disagreeable of late, perhaps they were all glad to get 
rid of him. His money would hold out but a few days 
longer, and what was he todo? He should feel pretty 
cheap at going back without an invitation. He wished 
his father would come and “blow him up” and “thrash 
him,” as some men would, and then take him home, and 
“wouldn’t he stay there, though ?” 

He did not know that Mr. Boniface had received sev- 
eral private communications, and been instructed to 
watch over the runaway and see that’ no harm came to 
him. While at the same time it was thought best to 
allow him to follow the bent of his own inclinations, 
even at the risk of a pretty rough time. 

One morning he stood inthe store door cogitating. 
He had come to the last twenty-five cents, and it was 
before breakfast, although it was ten o’clock. He was 
hungry. What boy of fifteen ever saw the time he was 
not? But he did not like to be absolutely penniless. 
Neither did he quite like to make use of the tickets that 
were scorching his pockets until he could almost detect 
a blue smoke arising. 

He saw a gentleman coming towards him, and recog- 
nized an uncle, his father’s brother, who lived in the 
city. 

“Ah, Dick! that you? Howare you? Living here, 
eh? Do you like New York ?” 

“Yes, sir, pretty well.” 

“Are you busy to-day? Suppose you come up and 
take dinner with me and we will talk over business mat- 
ters a little.” 

Dick’s eyes filled with tears, and his heart leaped for 
joy. Heshould get one good, straight meal sure without 
losing his self-respect. That was what his stomach 
said. Perhaps his finer feelings were touched by the un- 
expected meeting. If not, they were aroused to an ex- 
citing degree by some remarks which followed. 

“By the way, Dick, I have had a letter from your father 
lately, and he has entrusted me with a little roll of money 
for you, which he says you may use as you see fit. He 
thinks, perhaps, your expenses here may have exceed- 
ed your calculations, and he wants that you should have 
a good time.” 

Dick sobbed outright. 

“T don’t deserve any such kindness, Uncle Dick,” he 
said, aftera moment’s pause. “I wish he had asked me 
to come home. I wonder if——” 

“They want to see you there? Of course they do. 
Cheer up, my boy. If you have had enough of this little 
town, all you have to do now is to take the back track 
and commence where you left off.” 

Dick felt exceedingly comfortable when he went to 
bed that night, and slept more sweetly than months be- 
fore. He was in the guest-chamber of his uncle, and it 
looked so much like home that he left the gas burning 


| to enjoy it. He waked before daylight, and finding 


some pens and paper on the table, jumped up and wrote 
the following letter :— 

“My DEAR FATHER:—I shall never be able to tell 
you how ashamed I am of myself, or how much I thank 
you for your unmistakable token of confidence. I 
would rather come home and go to school than stay 
anywhere else if I could get furty situations. Uncle 
Dick thinks I had better wait until Wednesday, and 
then take the train west. My best love to mother and 
Mary and the boys. 

Your affectionate son, Dick.” 


When he called to bid Mr. Boniface good-bye, he learn- 
ed that one of the gentlemen to whom he had applied a 
few days before, had left word that he had a place for 
him now, and would give him ten dollars a week for his 
services, 

“If I were a little older and my education complete, I 
wouldn’t mind accepting,” replied Dick, with a very 
manly air; “but I shalldo nothing without the advice 
of my father hereafter, he is so much better able to 





judge for me than I am for myself.” 











“Oh!” said his little cousin Dick (it was a family name) 
as a nice lunch was being put up for his journey, “won’t 
you catch it when you gethome! Your father will look 
daggers at you and say, ‘My dear sir, are you going to 
run away any more?’ and then he will take you up 
stairs and pad-a-whack you!” 

But Dick only smiled, and remarked that he expected 
all the boys would be after him, and he should never 
hear the last of his trip to New York. 

It was near mid-day when he arrived in Tontogany. 
His father met him at the depot and greeted him warmly. 
oe we better take a carriage up?” whispered 

ick. 

“No, I think we had better walk.” 

They passed along through the crowd out into the 
street, when Dick’s courage again faltered. 

“Hadn’t we better go up to the house the back way ?” 

“No, my son, it is just as well to face the music. The 
boys will have their fun anyway, and if you are in the 
right it won’t strike very deep.” 

“Halloa, Baking-Powder!” “There’s Dick, sneaking 
home!” “Didn’t make much trying to get ahead of the 
old man!” and similar expressions, greeted him at every 
step, but he walked with a firm step, and only bowed to 
such of his friends as chose to accost him in a respect- 
ful manner. 

He wondered how it was that every one in the home 
household was so glad tosee him. His pretty mother 
looked as if she had spent her whole life in weeping, 
and when she strained him to her heart, and muttered 
words of thankfulness that he had been restored to her 
once more, her tears ran down his neck and nearly dis- 
solved his new paper collar. Mary clung to him when- 
ever she could get a good hold, and pulled him from one 
place to another in the wildest confusion. Philo rolled 
up the easy chair for him to sit in, and carried his hat 
into the hall and hung it on the rack. Alfred seized 
him by the coat collar with his two hands, and shook 
him till he was half blind. 

“How well you are looking, Major! 
New York if it brightens one up so.” 

Dick was ina whirl of happiness. Had everybody 
changed ; or was it the film that had fallen from his own 
eyes? He did not make up his mind just then, but as 
weeks rolled on he came to the conclusion that he was 
woefully mistaken at that period of his history when he 
believed himself counted out of the hearts of all those 
he best loved, and parted with the green-eyed monster, 
who had nearly drifted him into ruin, with a great sense 


of relief. 
His parents also indulged in reminiscences regarding 


themselves ‘and their daily walk previous to this little 
episode, which were not altogether flattering. It is but 
a few days since I heard Mrs. Huyland say :— 

“We are constantly reminded of our great lack of 
perception in never having had a correct insight into the 
heart of our second son until the screw was applied by 
heaven itself.”—Christian Union. 


I guess I'll go to 





JANE BROWN’S EXPERIENCE. 


CONCLUDED. 


The girls returned to school, looking so ancient it was 
no wonder the lad said “there was odds in girls.” Shy 
and awkward, they were at home only when in a canoe, 
or on a tree-top. If I had dropped from the moon, 
dressed in lunar costume, no more unwinking stare 
would have greeted me. Beside their names, which, 
like the boys’, were cut down to one emphatic syllable, I 
could elicit nothing. If silence is golden, these girls 
were nuggets of priceless value, for they were silence 
itself. With such incongruous materials, I commenced 
the work of teaching. What to say and what to do, 
came to me by inspiration, and the amount of worldly 
wisdom I displayed was astonishing. As usual, the 
President’s chair was wheeled out for the boys to strive 
for; self-made men passed in solemn procession before 
them; barefoot, ragged boys grown to be millionaires 
glittered as I reviewed them; indeed, so much was I en- 
chanted with the prospect, that I would have sold my 
birthright for their chances! 

It is said that “the resources of women are various and 
exhaustless. Put them where you please, and if they 
have average common sense, they will succeed where 
men, with greater wisdom and more deliberate calcula- 
tion, fail entirely.” This may be true. I once heard an 
energetic Maine woman say, that sometimes, when she 
was unable to give her boarders anything but rye bread, 
pork and beans, she entertained them with such spicy 
conversation, that every man left the table looking as 
happy and satisfied as if he had dined on roast tur- 
key! “Remember this,” she added: “a woman’s wit, if 
it be worth a copper, is equal to three courses and a 
dessert. So, if you ever : +: voarders, and are driven 
into straits, count yourself the same as several substan- 
tial dishes, and put on your beans, fearing nothing.” 

To say there was much study would be untrue. Reg- 
ular exercises in writing’and mentul arithmetic I insisted 
upon and was obeyed; the rest of the time I read to 
them the more interesting portions of American history» 
travels, and the lives of such men as they could under- 
stand and emulate. But I might have spared myself the 
work of reading biographies, for faith in good men was 
wanting; they sifted every character, weighed every act 
of these men’s lives with so much shrewdness and 
stnse, that my faith in the honesty even of George 
Washington was shaken, and I began to look on people 
through eyes that had never seen only the bad side of 
human nature. AsI learned their individual history, 
I did not wonder the young Ishmaels clung together, 
distrusting mankind. Said “Jim Jenks,” “Treat a dog 
like a dog, and he'll bite you.” “Every teacher that has 
been here before has begun school with impudence and 
whips; and we don’t take them things no more, do we, 
boys ?” 

A decided negative answered him. “I don’t remember 
nothin’ but kicks and curses, until I was big enough to 
give’em back agin, and when two can play at that game, 
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it don’t last long. You was afraid of us, and so you 
tried what soft words would do; you didn’t like our 
looks no more than the other teachers, but women have 
a way of doin’ things I like, and so you swallowed your 
opinion of us, and used us kind like, and we’ve done 
the same by you. I know we aint no wise pertikiler 
abont our clothes and hair, but when you’ve knocked 
about this world as we’ve done, you'll find them that’s 
so nice on the outside look ragged and dirty inside. If 
you want a cup of milk, Miss Brown, steer straight by 
shiny stovepipes and black coats, and go into a shanty. 
Rich folks ’aint to be depended upon.” “Don’t you 
s’pose,” he continued, “that we boys would do better if 
we could git on the right track? Here’s “Phin” wants to 
be a doctor; why, he’s made more salve and liniment 
than one horse can draw, and hair ile and good smellin 
stuff for a handkercher; and onst he broke from us, and 
went to a doctor in Lockport, and asked him to learn 
him. He took him, but she made him work in the 
kitchen, and take care of a great hulk of a baby, and he 
learned just—what was it, ‘Phin’ ?” 

“Names on the bottles, Spt, Acc, Sen, lac, and a lot 
more I’ve forgot.” 

“What would you like to be, Mr. Jenks, if you could 
have a choice?” I asked. 

“A girl,” answered the youngman. “They’ve nothing 
to do, and they don’t want to be anything, and some- 
how everybody turns out for ’em and gives ’em the 
whole road; everybody brings things to ’em, and takes 
‘em away agin, if they don’t want ’em, and then they 
marry, and, better than ever, they are taken care of. I’d 
like to settle down onst, and feel that everybody was 
takin’ care of me.” 

Since that time we have known older and wiser men 
than “Jim Jenks,” entertaining such ideas of girls, but, 
unlike him, not one would change the independence of 
manhood for the “sweet dependence of womanhood.” 
As usual, it is easier and pleasanter to read and talk 
about it than to live it. Said one honest fellow, “I 
would not give this right arm, with its nerve and mus- 
cle, for all the privileges that wait on woman, for with 
it I can hew a place through the world for her and for 
me.” 

It was no difficult task to change “Jim” Jenks’ opin- 
ion of girls, for it was not deep rooted. Like many oth- 
ers, he had looked upon the surface, and thought the 
carriages rolling along fashionable streets held all the 
women in the world! Everything on earth seemed to 
minister to the wives and daughters of affluence. Is it 
any wonder that he envied them their cushions and 
servants? Of the unrest and discontent beneath the 
folds of velvet, he knew nothing; that one may surfeit 
on sweetness, he had not learned; that chains of silk 
are heavy as steel to the arm thrilling to do something 
was a mystery tohim. So, tired of struggling and buffet- 
ing, he thought absolute rest the one thing desirable. 
Ah! “Jim” Jenks, “nothing to do” has sent many a poor 
fellow to the gallows and many a girl to ruin! 

These boys were firm believers in what they called 
“luck.” They considered themselves ualucky; “the 
world’s poor.” They envied and hated rich people, and 
cursed fate for distributing wealth so partially. They 
had not learned that earning and saving work hand in 
hand to build fortunes; like many poor people, they 
looked outside of themselves for the cause of their pov- 
erty, not dreaming they were responsible for it. Our 
poorhouses are filled with paupers, who have become 
such by extravagance, indolence or vice. Industry and 
frugality never sent man or woman to the almshouse, 
more than-virtue sends its possessor to prison. 

eAnd so we talked of money and the independence it 
brings; of poor boys and girls, and what suffering there 
would be if all men were penniless; of John Jacob As- 
tor, and his princely fortune, made little by little; and 
so possible did millions seem to my listeners, that every 
youth pledged himself to lay by one hundred dollars the 
next summer, and I was appointed agent to manage the 
funds! I, who knew as much of money and business 
as little ‘‘Uneasiness,” wriggling on the front seat! 
However, I accepted the office without salary, and thus 
another bond of union united teacher and scholars. 

“And to-morrow school will be out,” said “Jim,” who 
always spoke for his comrades as well as himself. “I 
don’t feel natural,” he added—“I shall never agin like the 
things I used to like. Somehow, I think more of my- 
self, and I mean to do something greate than”— 

‘Remember, boys, swearing and drinking will keep 
you from positions of honor and profit. Who respects 
himself will he respected, and if you continue to prac- 
tice those vices, you will be kept down in the company 
of the vulgar and vicious. You all hate hypocrites, 
and yet you are hypocrites. I, who know your 
hearts are tender and unselfish, cannot make oth- 
ers believe you are anything but rough, wicked 
boys, bent on making trouble. This is one kind of de- 
ception. Some appear better than they really are; 
others are better than they pretend. In both instances 
life is alie. I never expect one of you will be a great 
man, but you can be good, and after all, goodness is one 
kind of greatness most difficult to attain. 

“They’d call us ‘petticoats, ” said “Phin,” “if we should 
go back to work acting kinder nice and good.” 

“A word of reproacli, I grant, but better be petticoats 
with self-respect, than pantaloons without it. Names 
signify nothing; besides, when one calls names be sure 
he is weak, and if let alone, will die of himself.” 

The “last day” came, and with it presents for the 
teacher, presents characteristic of the town and donors. 
Here was a ring manufactured from the horn of an ox, 
and the name “Jim” Jenks rudely carved on it; a birch 
bark box, bristling with pine cones; a miniature canal 
boat perfect as possible, the united work of “Sam,” 
“Walt” and “Tom ;” “The Pirate Chief,” a yellow-cov- 
ered pamphlet, on whose outside leaf a fierce, dark-vis- 
aged man was holding a beautiful damsel over the Bay 
of Biscay, was the gift of “Freckles,” who had discov- 
ered some literary taste, to the amusement of his friends; 





a large-necked bottle, into which three silver-breasted 
fish were: thrust, was from “Bill,” and “Uneasiness” 
sidled up t> me holding a string of green glass beads. 
The last but not ieast gift was a cigar-box, containing 
proofs of “Phin’s” medical knowledge, salve, liniment, 
hair-cil, and perfamery as unlike Lubin’s extracts as the 
essence of peppermint can be, and full directions given 
for the use of each, that I might not confound salve and 
scent. Since that memorable time I have received 
more valuable gifts, but none more precious. Like the 
widow who gave her mite, they did all they could. 

Iam not ashamed to own that I cried as I left my 
pupils, and more than one greasy coat sleeve rubbed 
eyes unused to tears. Poor “Jim” Jenks broke down 
entirely in his attempt to give a farewell address, and 
his teacher’s response was lost in the same melancholy 
manner. “You'll forgit us when you go back to the 
seminary,” was the burden of their cry, but [ assured 
them that would be impossible, and so it has been. 
Among the memories of old friends and scenes, theirs 
still stands clear and distinct, and I would not have it 
otherwise. 

Though I have done little good since that time, yet 
will I not count my life wholly valueless, for I have the 
assurance that the two months I spent with boatmen in 
Pliny were not spent in vain. In teaching them self- 
denial, patience and trust, I learned the lessons myself. 
In raising them to a higher plane of morality, I raised 
myself. They forced me to be watchful and thoughtful, 
and when I returned to school, my room-mate said 
something had added a score of years to my life, and she 
rudely asked “if it was measles ?” 

Was I demoralized by such association? Did refine- 
ment and purity suffer loss, while brought in contact 
with roughness and wickedness? Of a truth I say, the 
Catechism never made me pray for a clean heart and a 
right spirit, as those poor waifs did, and while I walked 
by their side, one of them, my prayer wasanswered. “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these,” 
gave me peace and comfort; it was only a cup of cold 
water, but it blessed the giver asit did the receiver, and 
the blessing abides with me still. 

“Well,” said Mr. Tryon, as he took me home, “it beats 
all natur—you’ve worked a meracle—them boys is as 
tame as kittens.” 

“Love always works miracles,” I answered. 


Miriam M, Cote. 
Srwney, O. 


—--<Ses — - -—_____ —— 


“Is IT TRUE?’ 


I have read with interest the remarks of Mr. Black- 
well upon the absurd theory of the “subject nature” of 
woman. Wilkie Collins is as inconsistent and illogical, 
in the quotation mentioned, as he is incorrect. Take 
his own story of “Man and Wife.” When Annie Sylvester 
finds herself at last really married to Geoffrey Delamayn, 
and in his custody, she ought, according to the theory 
of the author, to be supremely happy; in a perfect ec- 
stasy of bliss. For hadn’t she found a “master,” and 
wasn’t she made continually to realize her “subjection ?” 
Yet we find her strangely discontented, and indeed ac- 
tually trying to get away from him! 

But Mr. Collins looks in the faces of certain women, 
and discovers that they are unhappy. He immediately 
concludes that what they crave is a “master.” Why a 
“master?” Perhaps it is a slave. From the delight and 
satisfaction with which beautiful and fascinating women 
tyrannize over the admirers whom they bring to their 
feet, we might quite as reasonably infer so. Or perhaps 
it is a refined and appreciative companion. Or it may 
be none of these; but money, or position, or a wider 
education, or more congenial surroundings, or a thou- 
sand things that human nature has longed and striven 
for since the world began. Or it is possible that the 
unhappiness exists in Mr. Collins’ imagination, and not | © 
in the faces of the women he commiserates. 

Now I am, myself, one of these very women who “are 
not directly dependent on a man;” and, so far from 
being unhappy, I never was so happy before in my life. 
There is a delicious sense of freedom and independence 
in it which I would not exchange for the best of God’s 
other gifts to man—no, not even for love. And I know 
that this is the feeling of very many similarly situated 
women. Not that they undervalue love, but that they 
know there can be no true and enduring love where the 
principle of equality is not recognized. 

So far as my observation goes, the class of women 
who are not happy are the very class who are depen- 
dent, whether it be upon fathers, brothers, or husbands. 
How many such have told me how they envied me, and 
how their own position of pecuniary dependence pained 
and galled them! The happiest wife I ever knew ac- 
knowledged to me that she always felt pained and hu- 
miliated in going to her husband for money, and never 
enjoyed anything more than the few dollars she once 
earned secretly, and spent freely and independently, 
without consulting anybody. These are not exceptional 
cases. They are the rule. If the happiness or unhap- 
piness of woman proves anything, it proves that she was 
created for equality—not servitude. L. 


PEACE RESOLUTIONS. — 


Eprror WoMAN’s JourwaL:—I am directed by a 
Convention of the friends of Peace, held at Hatboro’, 
Montgomery Co., Pa., Sept. 7, 1870, to forward to you 
the sixth resolution of a series passed at that Conven- 
tion, the which I beg to enclose. Yours truly, 

EGBERT HASARD, Secretary. 

NEw York, Sept. 27, 1870. 


Resolved, That we have assured hope, as justice leads 
to peace, that the women of the land, with their equal 
rights once secured, will, as mothers and teachers of our 
race, set forward the work of peace to a successful con- 
summation. 








Societigs of ladies heave are 8 rung up throughout Ger- 
many at the suggestion of Victoria, the wife of the 
Crown Prince, who, report says, has given offense to the 
aristocracy of Berlin by her“too great sympathy with 
the common people. 
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EE. D. SPEAR, M.D., 


Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have ons 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are regpect- 


fully invited to call on Dr. SPEAR. 6m May 21. 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE RS, 


No. be Pemberton A 3 (Reom 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Deming of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 


er G. STEVENS. Mary E. Stevens. 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


FRED. D. ALLING’S 


CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also “Flox,” a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No.4 Linerty Square (Room 12), 
Boston. ly Aug. 13. 


REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 


The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


Nos. 48 and 50 l'emple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied teveitery. ly July 16 


WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of AiR, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles heyy a in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
ee Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasuineron Sr., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June hod 


PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 





DON’T WEAR TEETH 
Covutaa @ oe Ayre. when you can have them insert 


BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 
May21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
, Diseases of Women and Children. 
prcoky trnds prfeaona sl and experies sar wpe 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
ene —y + ee 
Office Hours from 10 A. M.to4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


MRS. PAIGE, 


Teacher and Author of the New Inducti ive and Eclectic 


Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 











Mrs. P. giv: 
pupils. got yt ” qnaliying “eochers July fe 
NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 


15Te<-Tr Ser 157 


New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 


GEO. W. WARE « Co., 
_ Aug. 6. BOST ON, ly 


: THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 











Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where al 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared 


Eacu MAcutne will be supplied with the great improvement @ 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly im 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines, 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express wil 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE, 


J.B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gan. Acure. 
July 16. ry 


N OTICE. TO 0 WORKIN 1G WOMEN. 
Neo. ° .’ 
HAIR 9; 20m SWakien “ac Wid-ManER. 


LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, 
peas or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladica’ Hain Dress 


and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
atisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m July 1¢ 


x TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 











Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation ; 
spray, douche, shower or plunge, adap to the condition ofthe 
bather. Preventive, Resterative, Luxurieus! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lapizs—l0 A.M.to1P.M. GenrLemEen—é to 8$ 
A. M.,2to9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. ’(Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M. - Manager. lyMay28 


ECALCOMANTE,DIAPHANIEand MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &e. Instruction in Decal- 
Diaphanie for 





je FRez. Also instructions }.. Wax Work, 





This wonderful and popular compound has 
come a family medicine, and is the special favorite of the A 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, Colic, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea, penny ne all Dyspepsia. It cures Ery- 
sipelas, ‘etter, Salt Rheum, Rin arber’s Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Igterna han ‘External Piles. It is a sure 
Harr RESTORER; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and destroys the ‘Animal Parasite” (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. ousands use it. it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
= or oe. $1 oT pn —<' 1 dozen bottles, $10; ‘half doz- 

Sold by ba ae —. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 

ots. per bottle. lesale or 7 = Saget, No. 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner ae street, Bos' 

Sept. 10. ly Cc. w TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 


LABOR REFORM AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 
MUTUAL BANKING: Showing how Interest on Money can be 
=— oe een om com tition. Sixth Thousand. By Wm. B. 
YOURS OR MINE: atl the True Basis of Property and 
Causes of its Unequal Dist: oe Twentieth Thousand. By 
EK. H. Heywoop. 


Price 
Also, by the same, UNCIVIL LIBERTY: — ery the Injustice 
and 1 mpolicy of Ruling Woman without her Consent. 15 





Sent postpaid on poosies of price. CANVASSING AGENTS want- 
ed in every State of the Union. Working girls and women earn 


Lions Oo-ceunanivs PuBLISHING Co., cece Mass. 
See 10. 6t 


RTIFICIAL TEETH! 

Inserted on a new = le, never before u: ton until 
used by the subseri tisa patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the come, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. do not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known = has failed on, and 
ght ht, with ee success. The most dificult cases solicited. 

ACTED by the use of Nirrovs Oxyp 
Gas - sf pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all o be found made known on application, which in 
every case will — reasonable. 

S. SAWYER & LANE, 
suRG EON DENTISTS, 
July 2. 12 Winter St., Becton, Mass, ly 


DR. N. KENISON & ‘SON, | 
SURGEON 7LHIROPODISTS, 


57 Pla 
Patronized by PRINCE E RAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents ench. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Refers to 
four and surgeons of Boston and vicini 
ours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Open on Sun ay. wi any. 


MRS. A.C. LATHAM, M.D, 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Hamors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YRARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, snd 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &o. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 





July2 OfMico--2923 Washingien St., Besten, ily 


Stained OTe! ne LR es, 
it. SPRINGER, 
Importer and bebe in material for the above styles of work, 361 
“ity 3. St. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, =. 
tay 7 7 


MARSTON’S , DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Prepriecter. tf 


1870--71. 


—_—— 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 


Published every Saturday. 


AN INDEPENDENDENT REFORM AND LIT-= 
ERARY JOURNAL. 


AARON M. POWELL, Eprror. 


WEnDELL Pattuirs, Lydia Maria Child, Rev. John T. Sargent, 
Hon. George W. Julian, Frederick Douglass, Mary Grew, Julia 
Ward Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, Col. T. W. Higginson, and others 
contributors. 

Mr. Piiiures’ articles alone are worth many times the sulk 
scription price for the year. 

Tar NaTIONAL STANDARD will be radical in its treatment of 
public questions; independent in its political relations; will seek 
to eradicate the spirit of caste; to secure equal rights for womeng 
to promote the welfare of the laborer; to extend civilization and 
ultimate citizenship to the Indian; to obtain justice for the op- 
pressed everywhere; to strengthen the cause of Temperance; of 
Education; and to promote practical, unsectarian religion, and 
all that makes for peace and a true civilization. 

Subscription price, per year, $3.00. To clubs of five, $2.50; te 
clubs of ten, $2.00. Single copies six cents. A Liberal Premium 
List. Tas STANDARD offers superior inducements to Advertisers 











(From the Philadelphia North American.] 

The National Standard—V olume I., No. 1—arrives as the lege 
tee of the National Anti-Slavery Standard. It is dedicated to the 
advocacy of humanitarian interests, and will be both radical and 
independent... . The National Standard retains the distinctive 
features and ability of its prototype, and is sufficiently described 
and commended thereir. 


[From the St. Louis Weekly Tribwne.} 

Fis Metensd Sante Oaeele Gain @a'ek ane 
Standard, comes to us in a new dress, and in quarto form, pul- 
lished weekly as of old. We welcome it in any and in all shapes. 

[From the Boston Commonwealth. } 
We are heartily pleased to have this able coadjutor in goed 
works (The National Standard) back again in weekly form, 
Specimen numbers sent free. Address 

A.-M. POWELI, 


Bditor of The National Standard, 





Ne. 696 Breadway, New York. 
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REMARKS OF HON, JAMES M. USHER. 

I only propose to occupy a moment. but when 
any gentlemsn in this Convention says that we are not 
competent to consider in this Convention any question 
bea upon the politics of the country, I deny it. (Ap- 
plause.) Our constituents sent us here without instruc- 
tions, and, sir, that question is as legitimately befure this 
body, and this body is as competent to express its opin- 
ion upon it as upon any resolution the Committee has 
reported. (Applause.) 

In conclusion, Mr. Usher called fora division of the 
question, so that persons could vote directly upon the 
suffrage resolution. 

Hon. Moses Kimball arose, and moved the previous 
question, but while a vote upon ordering it was being ta- 
ken, withdrew it. a 

Hon. H. H. Coolidge inquired if it was in order to 
move a reference of the resotution to the next Republi- 
can State Convention. 

Hon. Harvey Jewell called for a separation of the res- 
olution from the regular platform. 

Mr. Wm. 8. Robinson said that, as far as the mover of 
the resolution was concerned, his object certainly was 
not to increase Mr. Phillips’ chances of election. He 
thought po | pane had been fairly, although not fully, 
debated, and he would therefore move that the vote be 
taken in one minute. 

It was so voted, and the reading of the resolution oc- 
cupied about that time, when the vote was taken viva 
voce, and was declare! carried. The vote was doubted 
and was taken rising, and the resolution was defeated, 
139 voting in its favor aud 196 against it. 

The Convention then adjourned, 








THE ex-committee of the Pennsylvania Woinan Suf- 
frage Society write us in regard to the Bazar: “It has 
our individual and united sympathy, with cordial inter- 
est in its highest success. We have not determined in 
what way we can best contribute aid in its behalf, but 
hope to do fuil duty and tangible service.” 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


No great moral and political movement has ever 
made such steady and rapid progress as Woman Suffrage 
is doing both East and West. Redeemed from ‘the un- 
happy complications into which it had been plunged by 
injudicious leaders, impartial suffrage is marching on 
to victory under the adinirable organization of the 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

We make the following extracts from a recent letter 
of our faithful friend and indefatigable co-laborer, Mrs. 
W. T. Hazard of St. Louis :— 


“In regard to the general work in Missouri, we are 
making great progress. The action of the St. Louis 
bar in reference to the death of Miss Barkaloo was 
somewhat remarkable, and shows that the movement is 
respected. We had assisted Miss Barkaloo to secure a 

lace in the law office of Major Eaton, where she would 

ave done well in her profession. Her friends are 
deeply grieved at her death, but pleased with the re- 
spect shown ber. 

Mr. James E. Yeatman, of this city, has succeeded in 
etting Washington University opened to women. ‘Two 
ays since, this was accomplished, mainly through his 

efforts. 

From every side, I hear of ladies who are becoming 
converts to Woman Suffrage. ‘The passage of “the 
Social Evil Bill,” as it is called, has done more to 
open the eyes of the women of Missouri than anything 
that has ever occurred, so that good comes out of evil 
sometimes, 

Great modifications have been made in the property 
laws affecting married women. We have almost every- 
thing here now but the ballot, and we shail certainly 
have that before many years.” 

Well done, Missouri! Let our friends in other States 
report similar progress. 


IN FOR THE WAR. 


As that ancient monarch needed a slave always at 
his elbow to whisper in his ear, “Remember that thou 
art a man,” so every reformer needs a voice always at 
his ear to remind him of his duty. It is so easy. after 
once defining one’s position, to let the rest go, take life 
easily, aud find a bed of roses somewhere to lie upon! 
But the thing needed of each person is not merely posi- 
tion, but work. A guide-post has an unexceptionable 
position, if that is all. The difference between a man 
and a guide-post is, that the man ought not merely to 
guide, but to go. 

Gough delights to enact upon the platform a scene 
where the Western wife fights the bear in her own log- 
cabin, while her.busband climbs to a safe rafter and 
cheers heron. The husband’s sympathies are entirely 
on the right side, (the moralist remarks)—he has not 
the least desire that the bear should eat up Betsey, but 
the contrary—his convictions are all that can be desired, 
yet somehow he remains on the rafter instead of on the 
floor. The situation, after all, is not heroic. 

Far be it from me to apply too literally the fable, and 
say thgt it is always the wife who shows the energy, 
even in the Woman Suffrage movement. There are 
quite as many households where the husband does the 
work and the wife only renders sympathy. But the 
moral of the fable applies to all the reforms; we must 
not only experience conviction, but other people must 
know by their own experience that we are at work. 

The most dangerous epoch of a cause is when it 
ceases to be persecuted, and reformers are no longer 
driven into a corner and made to fight or die, but are 
simply let alone and left to die of torpor. When one 
thinks of the comfortable lives that our fiercest radicals 
may now live, and the peaceful deaths they may die, it 
seems an easy thing to be a radical. That Garrison 
should have come no nearer hanging than to feel the 
rope round his neck; that Theodore Parker should not 
have been burned at the stake, like his predecessors in 
other centuries, seems at first encouraging. But it isdis- 
couraging, so far as the immediate stimulus is concerned 
It is a tremendous pressure on a man when he feels that 
for him there are no flags of truce, and no exchanges of 
prisoners. Our slight acts of social sacrifice, our easy 
martyrdoms, do not rouse the soul as do the prospect of 
the dungeon and the stake. 

The compensation is, that in more refined ages there 
is a higher inward culture, which can dispense with 
these coarser outward stimulants, and still work on. 
As time passes, we learu the truth of what Luther said 





with sublime irreverence, that “God himself cannot do 
without strong men.” In place of the rough diet of 
prisons and scaffolds, virtue learns to sustain itself on 
food of finer grain, and finds its own sufficient disci- 
pline in smoother ways. There is the wrong before us; 
no Providence will ever remove it without human effort ; 
but give the effort, and right triumphs in unexpected 
ways. How few of us dreamed that slavery would die 
amid civil war; yet even war would have only ended ia 
compromise but for the fidelity of a few, and the long la- 
bors of the abolitionists. It will be the same with the 
Woman Suffrage movement; all we know is that we 
must work, and then, perhaps.in some unexpected way, 
the result will follow. 

There is nothing really discouraging in a mere con- 
servative. The hard acorn seems impenetrable, but 
when it is time, the little germ makes its way through 
easily enough. All reformers were or night have been 
conservatives first; and why should they be discouraged 
to see others in the same condition? But those who, 
believing in a good cause, will not work for it—those 
who give you their blessing, and contribute nothing else 
—they are discouraging. And as for those who, having 
once been reformers, relapse into conservatism, there is 
nothing which their former companions can do with 
them, unless it be to shoot them as deserters, or to say 
more charitably of each, as Leigh Hunt says of Cole- 
ridge, that he had less right to begin the career of 
a reformer than to leave it off. “He should have consid- 
ered,” adds Hunt mercifully, “whether he had the cour- 
age not to grow fat.” T. W. H. 





LETTER FROM WYOMING. 


CHEYENNE, WyominaG T., Sept. 24, 1870. 

My Dear JourNnNAL:—For the first time, I am on 
soil where the proscriptions of law do not touch me be- 
cause Lam a woman. To this Mecca, many a longing 
heart has turned, many an eye has been anxiously 
watching to see what the end might be. Had this been 
planned by the wisdom of men, it is the last spot in the 
United States that we should have chosen. So with the 
enfranchisement of.the colored race; itdid not come as 
we had all along thought, but with the tumult of war, and 
the devastation that made the condition of the poor be- 
nighted slaves more terrible than it had ever been and 
they, like their antetypes, had to pass through the Red 
Sea to reach their Canaan. 

To those who know what extreme frontier life is, 
where the population is made up of a peculiar class of 
pioneers, adventurers, gamblers, drunkards, and the wo- 
men who follow such men, supplemented by sharp busi- 
ness men, speculators, just one remove from gamblers, 
desperate in their endeavors for wealth, but a little afraid 
of the desperate risks of faro and monte, because of 
some sweet, pale face far away, that would look sad and 
heartbroken, if the man who is to her allof life and hope 
were disgraced, but who will sparkle in diamonds and 
glitter in gold and purple, if only he can make halfa 
inillion by speculation. Then come the military men, 
who, with blue and tinsel, carry the fancy of the thought- 
less and unwary, then the government officials, “all 
honorable men,” Indian agents and all; then a few 
families from the States,some of them railroad con- 
tractors, who will move on when their work is done, and 
some of them bona fide settlers, with courage for any 
fate. Such a quantity of sediment and scum is always 
found, that there seems to be but little pure liquor to 
decant. 

To enhance the difficulty, the Territory of Wyoming 
is peculiarly unfitted for immediate agricultural set- 
tlement. The eastern and southern portions of the 
Territory are almost one unbroken, arid desert. The 
want of water for irrigation, and the almost entire ab- 
sence of rain through the long Summers, will for some 
time render settlements almost impossible except near 
the rivers, where irrigation is possible. There, with 
sufficient capital for a beginning, great results can be 
obtained. But most of this Territory lies back of the 
railroad, in the near vicinity of the mines which consti- 
tute the great possibilities of these Territories. Now. 
under all the difficulties which may be inferred from 
this state of things, the experiment has been tried and 
found a success. 

A few pvints should especially be noted. First, our 
adversaries aver, that the bad, unprincipled women 
will vote, while good women will stay at home, Mark 
the results. While there is a larger proportion of wo- 
men of bad repute here than in any old settlement—per- 
haps I do not exaggerate in saying that it would exceed 
by 75 per cent. any city of the States that can be named— 
yet the result of the recent election showed a great pre- 
ponderance of principle on the part of the female vo- 
ters. And that was not because the vandidates were 
too modest to avail themselves of the votes of any who 
would favor them. It is because that at the worst, there 
are few bad women, as compared with the good. Jn 
the second place, the good women went and. voted. 
They followed the example of their colored friends, and 
went early. There are still, l regret to say, saloons that 
do a flourishing business, and the candidates could not 
consent to have them ¢losed. So the ladies went early, 
before men “had well drunken”—that is, all who had 
made up their minds to vote, There was no discourtesy 
shown to any one, a little euriosity, but all respectful and 
ready to aid, rather than to hinder. In the afternoon, 
when competition become sharp, and every one was look- 
ing for the friends of his party, tardy matrons were hur- 
ried to the poles, where their votes were challenged, and 
sworn in just like any other voters, and the people began 
to regard them, not as sO many women, but as so many 
persons haying a portion of sovereign power in their 
hands. Even then they met with no rudeness. Had 
it been offered, there were plenty who would have 
avenged it. 

And in the third place, the women voted without ask- 
ing their husbands whom they should vote for, and it 
has not resulted in a single divorce, and, so far asknown, 





not in a single family quarrel. Men respected the inde- 
pendence of their wives who had the courage to differ 
from them, and every one seems delighted with the re- 
sult. 

Another fact let our timid Republicans note. The re- 
sult was a decided Republican victory. The lastelection 
before this, the Democrats had 1400 majority. This 
time, the Republicans have 200 majority. This, in a 
population of only about 10,000, shows a great change, 
resulting from the women’s vote. Let politicians “make 
a note of this,” for the existence of present parties will 
soon be challenged by this new element, which is grow- 
ing up into political power. For the first time. women 
will be directly represented in Congress, and Judge 
Jones stands pledged to look after the interests of the 
women there. 

You and I, dear old anti-slavery friend, know how 
we rejoiced fo have Salmon P. Chase elected to Con- 
gress, pledged to the cause of freedom, and we have 
lived to see one of the despised race in the Senate. Now 
we have lived to witness another beginning. We have 
seen a man elected to Congress by the votes of women, 
and thoroughly pledged to our interests. Watch and 
wait, for the time is at hand. 

I inust not fail to note my obligation to the Honora- 
ble gentlemen who have helped me to the facts that I 
have named:—Judge Jones, in the absence of Gov. 
Campbell, to whom I had a letter of commendation, 
the Secretary of State, and Esq. Slaughter. The ex- 
periment has the more significance from the fact that 
the question had been but little agitated, and the pride 
of zealous advocates has had little to do with securing 
results. 

Ihave just been to the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation Room. It is a poor, meager affair, very scant- 
ily supplied with books, and mostly furnished with sec- 
tarian religious papers; but, meager as it is, I recognize 
the good that is in it, and the possibilities of a little so- 
cial life for young men outside the saloon and the bil- 
liard and ganbling rooms. I see that some young men 
resort to it, and in the scanty intellectual diet, short but 
nutritious, like the buffalo grass, find a geauine relish. 
I hope Brother Moody of Chicago will have ample 
means afforded him for carrying out his grand design of 
establishing these institutions from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. And I would suggest that the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL be put upon the list, and make weekly visits to this 
Redan of our cause, And please, dear Editor, to read 
and make a note of J. M. Sturtevant, D. D.’s essay on 
Suffrage in the Congregational Magazine. 

Is it not wonderful that such men fail to comprehend 
the significance of the times? Have they not read how 
in Christ Jesus, there is “neither Jew nor Greek, nei- 
ther bond nor free?” Yes, they have read this, and in 
some faint measure apprehend its meaning, but they 
have not read the conclusion, “There is neither male nor 
female, ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” They have seen 
an empire grow up, based upon essentially Christian 
principles, extending its guarantees and its franchises, 
first to Jew and Greek alike, then to bond and free— 
and now, when the voice of the angel is crying, ‘‘nei- 
ther male nor female,” they start back in affright, and 
begin to unsay even what has been said. They distrust 
universal suffrage, and argue that it is not a natural 
right; ergo, it may not be extended to all men even, 
much more to all women. The answer to the prayer of 
the ages, the descent of the New Jerusalem out of 
heaven, is not comprehended. They put forth their 
hands to the ark to steady it, but it will move forward, 
and nothing good or true will be removed out of its 
place. 

Iam preparing a lecture on Wyoming, and shall be 
ready to give it when I return East, wherever suitable 
arrangements can be made, for 1 feel that the facts of 
this success are of more moment to our cause than we 
can now estimate. My California address will be for 
the present, Clayton, Centra Costa Co. 

H. M. Tracy CuTLer. 











WHO SHALL BE GOVERNOR? 


Who shall the next incumbent be 
Of the “Gubernatorial Seat?” 
We'll wait a little while and see, 
When at the polls the people meet; 
We hope the best man for the place 
The people will place there; 
A sincere lover of his race, 
Who to “do right’’ will dare; 
We hope the people then will rest, 
Andall the Boys wear “CLoruine” neat, 
Coat, Pants, Hat, Shoes, and handsome Vest, 
From Fenno’s—corner of Beacu STREE?. 








HOMEOPATHIC 


MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF MISSOURI. 
The Ninth Annual Term of this Institution will commence on the 
25th of October Next. 

A preliminary course will open on the 16th, and continue until 
the opening of the regular session. Women will be admitted as 
students to all the benefits and privileges of the Institution, and 
with the abundant facilities, a thorough course is guaranteed. 

For particulars apply to 

J.T. TEMPLE, M.D., Dean, 
Corner of Fourteenth and Olive streets, 
Or CHAS. VASTINE, M.D., Registrar, 
Oct. 8. lm 708 Pine street. 
THE BOSTON BELLE VIGORETT 
Is the safest and surest Hair Restorer in the world. Its effect is 


magical. Prepared by MADAME CARLOTTA, to whom all or- 
ders should be addressed, to Box 2187, Boston Postoftice. lt Uct.8. 


MCPHAILDS 
CELEBRATED GOLD MEDAL 


| fae De ae 6 ED 


No. 385 Washington street. 
Sept. 10. 2m 














MANSFIELD’S 
BOOT AND SHOE STORES, 


14 Tremont Row, BOSTON, and 301 Fulton 8t., BROOKLYN, 


Keep constantly on hand the largest and most fashionable Boots 
and Shoes for Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s wear to be found in 
the United States, and at reasonable prices. Please call and see. 


JOHN MANSFEFLELD & SON, 
Oct. 1. 14 Tremont Rew, BOSTON, 3t 


“FLOX.” 


AGENTS wanted at No. 4 Lisertry Square (Room 12), Bostroy 
‘e Aug. 27. 








DR W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandier’s), Room 1, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
(a Dentistry in all its branches. 6m May 14. 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH! 
Few persons have any idea how badly a decayed tooth can be 
filed. ‘The worst Abscess can be cured, and the tooth filled to 
last for years, if properly treated. 1 warrant the very best Arti. 
ticial Teeth that can be made for the same price you pay for most 
of the poorest work. No cheap work, no humbugs. very im. 
rovement worth having that is invented, can be found at my of- 
liee; uo boys’ work; have peste reed oppeusnee. Fresh gasev- 
ery day. DR. J. Ae. BROWN, 19 Winter St, 8m Sept. 17. 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT UF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


**<The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 
ALL, GerOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benetit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Upposition to Gigantic Monepolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense. To this eud we shall pay particular attention to 
HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of braius and convietions, whose utterances command 


respect, and 
INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 


in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAu, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, 





{From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.) 

I received a bundle of Commonwealths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. I never knew 
the value of the newspaper till 1 went into the wilderness. It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refresiing. 1 want 
the Commonwealth sent to me here, regularly. 1 enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a feelin 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians had 
on tirst hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is Sry established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Communwealth 


An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Fublic 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One copy, one yea", to city subscribers. ............. $3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subseribers............. 2.50 
(ar Remit funds in Money Onpvuxrs or RuGisteReD Luerrers 
to ensure safety. 
Addresss 


Charles W. Slack, 


(“Tux COMMONWEALTH,”’) 
Apr.9. 8 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. tf 








Wester 


n Advertisements. 


CURLS! CURLS! 
SAMPLES FREL. 





A sample of Prof. Bennett's “Crismer Coma’”’ free to any lady 
or gent who wishes to give ita trial. One application is warranted 
to curl the straightest and most stubborn hair into wavy ringlets 
or heavy, massive curls. Address, with stamp, ” 

Sept.24. 38m PROF, GEO. C. BENNETS, Wadsworth, O. 

J. H. HALL, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FURNITURE WARLROOMS, 
54 Main St., above Sccond, DAYTON, O. 

Aug. 13. All work warranted as represented. 2m 





J.J. B. w.B 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counseliors-ut-Law;, 
DAY'LoN, ©. 

OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jeiferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 13. zit 


5. B 





sony J.A.8. 
BOLTIN & SHAUCK, 


Attorneys and C.-unsellurs-at-Law;, 
DAYTON, ©. 
* Aug. 13. OFFICE—8¢4 Main street, (up stairs). 2m 


BECKEL HOUSE, 
Corner of Third and Jeiferson Sts., 
DAYTON, O. 

FRANK P. HOtD, Prop r, 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the “TanLe pe Hore” of 
this house, and every department of the “‘Cuistnz,”’ shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 

Aug. 13. 38m 

HYDE PARK SEMINARY. 

It is the design of this Institution to furnish a thorough and 
practical education to women at the /owest possible cost. 

Students will be furnished with board at cost, which may be 
brought as low a3 $2.00 per week, and will aot exceed 32.50 

In order to reduce tie expanse of board 30 low, each student 
will be required to give one hour per day to household pursuits. 

Employment will be furnished to those desiring it, which wil 
materially lessen these already reduced expenses. 

For the present we shall undertake only machine-sewing, plain 
and ornamental needlework, drawing on wood and ornamental 
painting, and the manufacture of hose and other garments with 
knitting-machines. 

For further information address 


Mitts. C. V. WAITE, Principal, 
Sept. 17. 161 La Salle S:., CHICAGO. 
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